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PREFACE. 



How well instructed soever a newly-ordained 
Clergyman may be in the great truths of Chris- 
tianity, and how justly soever he may appre- 
ciate their momentous importance, he may at 
the same time experience considerable per- 
plexity as to the best mode of communicating 
them from the pulpit Anxious to approve 
himself unto God as ^^a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word 
of truth," he cannot fail to feel his want of 
much instruction on this important point, and 
will turn with the deepest interest to every 
source of information within his reach. ^^ It is 
impossible, indeed, to contemplate calmly the 
situation of a young man, who is first called 
to appear in this most important, most respon- 
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sible post, and who ascends the pulpit with 
little advantage from previous instruction, and 
with none from preyious exercise: it is im- 
possible to see him preparing to teach others, 
and to see hundreds hanging on his lips for 
that bread which is to feed their souls, without 
mourning over the circumstances under which 
ibis part of the Ministry is generally com- 
menced. He may have knowledge, he may 
have zeal, he may have affection, he may have 
qualities which hereafter may render him emi- 
nently useful ; but his first efforts in Preaching 
are generally nothing better than experiments 
which only lead to tsonviction of error. He 
naturally begins by imitating the manner of 
some one whom he has been accustomed to 
admire, or by attempting some mode which he 
has been imagining to himself. But his first 
efforts are attempts at an art which he has 
never studied, and where he has no adviser to 
direct him. Even the theory of the system is 
unknown ; and it is probable that years must 
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elapse before experience and reflection will 
lead him to discover that mode of Preaching 
which is suited to his powers, and best calcu- 
lated to edify his hearers."* 

Hence the importance of furnishing the 
youthful Minister with specific instructions on 
the subject of Preaching, such as the follow- 
ing pages seek to impart. And should they 
in any instance prove beneficial to the reader, 
let him remember that his debt of gratitude 
will be due, not so much to the author, as to 
the distinguished Prelate at whose suggestion 
they are now published, or rather re-published 
with large additions, and in a separate treatise.f 

How fjGu: the author may have succeeded in 
his present attempt to carry out the wishes of 
the Archbishop he will not venture to surmise : 
but he feels assured that he has done his best, 
and that too at a time of life when, looking 

* Baikes' Remarks on Clerical Education. 

f The mtgor part appeared in the author's edition of 
Porter^s Homiletics in the form of Notes and Appendices. 
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back through a long vista of years, he can re- 
produce to his mind the image of many a pulpit 
orator, whose failure or success afforded him 
lessons of instruction, and furnished him with 
many of his present Hints on Preaching, 

He will only add, in conclusion, his earnest 
hope and desire that the Divine blessing may 
accompany this humble attempt to further the 
endeavours of his younger brethren to promote 
their own improvement as Christian Preachers. 
And greatly indeed will he rejoice, if this little 
work, so kindly countenanced by His Grace, 
should meet also with some measure of favour 
from other Prelates of our Church, and more 
especially from his own Diocesan, under whose 
kind and paternal government it has been his 
privilege to be placed, and to whom he feels 
himself united by the ties not only of fealty, 
but of gratitude and respect. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE PREACHER'S COMMISSION. 



''Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every oreatare." — St, Mark xvi 15. 

f Then the Bishop $hatt deiiver to every one qf them kneeUng, the 
Bible into nit hand, eayingj 

** Take thou authority to preach the Word of God, and 
to Minister the holy Sacraments in the Congregation where 
thou shalt he lawfully appointed thereunto." — The Form 
and Manner of Ordering of Priests. 



One of the most important considerations con- 
nected with the Christian Ministry, and too 
frequently lost sight of in the present day, is its 
divine institution. When our Saviour quitted 
this lower world, He left the government of his 
Church expressly in the hands of his Apostles, 
whom He promised to endow with every neces- 
sary gift, and whose decrees He declared should 
be binding upon his disciples to the end of 
time. Their oflScial dcts were virtually the acts 

B 
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of Christ Himself, for they acted not only by 
his delegated authority, but under the imme- 
diate influence of his Holy Spirit. 

Now we know from their own writings, as 
well as from the testimony of ecclesiastical 
history, that they not only ordained men to 
the ministry themselves, but gave authority to 
others to do the same. Thus were Timothy 
and Titus empowered and enjoined to ^^ set in 
order things that were wanting" in the several 
Churches which they visited, ^^and to ordain 
elders in every city." From that day to this, 
elders have been ordained by men who were 
severally authorized by their immediate pre- 
decessors; and of every one who has been 
thus ordained, it may be said in the language 
of St. Paul, that a dispensation of the gospel 
has been committed to him, and that woe will 
be unto him if he preach not the gospel. 

That the Ministers of God's Word and 
Sacraments are to be considered as divinely 
appointed to their respective offices, may be 
deduced also from the general tenor of the 
writings of the New Testament. The Apostle 
Paul, in adverting to the various agencies 
which were then employed for the benefit of 
the Church, and the spread of Christianity, 
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traces them all up to the great Head of the 
Churchy as their origin and source. ^^When 
He ascended up on high, He led captivity 
captive, and gave gifts unto men. . . . And He 
gave some apostles, and some prophets, and 
some evangelists, and some pastors and teach- 
ers; for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the 
body of Christ.'* * *In a similar manner he 
speaks of himself and his fellow-labourers, in 
his Second Epistle to the Corinthians, f where 
he traces up all to the same divine source:- 
^^ All things are of God .... who hath given 
to us the ministry of reconciliation.'' And in 
the same chapter he adds, ^^ Now then we are 
ambassadors for Christ, as though God did 
beseech you by us." 

And is there not an important sense in 
which every Christian Minister, inwardly moved 
by the Holy Ghost to ^ desire the office of a 
presbyter,' as a thing pre-eminently *good,' 
and regularly set apart to the same, by the 
imposition of authorized hands, may now be 
regarded as an ^^ Ambassador for Christ ? " 
And is he not justified in claiming from pro- 

• Eph. iv. 8, 11, 12. f Ibid. v. 18. 
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fessed Christians such a recogDition of his 
di?ine appointmeDt, as is implied in the words 
of the Apostle : ^^ Let a man so account of us 
as of the ministers of Christ, and stewards of 
the mysteries of God ?^ 

But how much soever the ministerial office 
may be contemned by others; how low so- 
ever their conceptions of its authority or its 
source; the Minister himself must '^magnify 
his office.'' It is of the utmost importance, 
that he entertain elevated notions both of its 
•sanctity and its dignity. The welfare of the 
people committed to his charge, no less than 
the formation and maintenance of his own 
character, requires him to be well persuaded 
'^ of what dignity and of how great importance 
the office is, whereunto he has been called." 
Hence the stress which is laid upon it in the 
Ordination Service of our Church. ^ And now 
again,' (observes the Bishop, whilst addressing 
those about to be admitted into the priestly 
office,) ^we exhort you, in the name of .our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that you have in remem- 
brance, into how high a dignity, and to how 
weighty an office and charge ye are called: 
that is to say, to be messengers, watchmen, 
and stewards of the Lord ; to teach, and pre- 
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monisby to feed and provide for the Lord's 
family ; to seek for Christ's sheep that are dis- 
persed abroad, and for his children who are in 
the midst of this naughty world, that they may 
be saved through Christ for ever.' 

There is a sense, doubtless, in which a 
Christian presbyter may be justly styled the 
minister or pastor of his flock; iheir watch- 
man, their messenger, their steward : but in a 
still higher and far more appropriate sense he 
is the minister of Christ, the watchman of the 
Lord of Hosts, the messenger of Jehovah, 
the steward of Goo. As far as it respects 
the objects of his care, and watchfulness, and 
ministration, he is theirs^ but when his original 
appointment, the source of his authority, his 
ultimate responsibility are referred to, he is 
wholly and entirely the Lord's. 

Such is the scriptural view which he should 
take of the transcendent dignity of his sacred 
office. If he regard it with less respect and vene- 
ration, he will not fEul to act in many respects 
in a manner at variance with its true character ; 
a more secular spirit, and meaner motives and 
designs than become the sacred office, will be 
sure to mar his ministrations. ^^ The moment 
we permit ourselves to think lightly of the 
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Christian Ministry, oar right arm is withered, 
nothing but imbecility and relaxation remains. 
For no man ever excelled in a profession to 
which he did not feel an attachment bordering 
on enthusiasm; though in other professions 
what is enthusiasm, is in ours the dictate of 
sobriety and truth."* 

The reluctance which some people feel to 
admit this view of the subject, may have arisen 
m part from a just indignation at the claims 
which have been set up by an arrogant priest- 
hood to the almost idolatrous homage of a 
superstitious and ignorant people. But it 
should be remembered that the abuse of a doc- 
trine or a truth is no just argument against 
its legitimate use. What, though proud and 
ambitious men arrogate to themselves that 
which is due only to their office^ do they there- 
by make void the declarations and appoint- 
ments of the unchangeable and faithful God ? 
No : ^^ let God be true, though every man be 
found a Uar," — let his own divine institution 
be had in honour, though all who are invested 
with it be deserving only of his displeasure. 



* Robert Hall's Sermon on the Discouragements and 
Supports of the Christian Ministry. 
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There is no. necessary connection between the 
dignity of the office, and that of the person 
who sustains it. The Christian Minister who 
has felt the power of the gospel on his own 
heart, instead of priding himself upon his sup- 
posed personal dignity, wiU be filled with self- 
abasement at the thought of his unworthiness 
to be entrusted with so weighty a charge. His 
feelings will be those of the Apostle when he 
exclaimed ^^ who is sufficient for these things ?** 
Whilst he magnifies his office he will debase 
himself. 

In this, as well as in everything else con- 
nected with the ministerial profession, St. Paul* 
is indeed an illustrious example. He enter- 
tained at once the most exalted idea of his 
office, and the most humble opinion respecting 
himself. ^^Unto me,** he observes, ^^who am 
less than the least of all saints, is this grace 
given, that I should preach among the Gentiles 
the unsearchable riches of Christ." f What 
more lowly expression could he use, than that 

♦ " That a Minister may learn how to magnify his office, 
let him study the character, the spirit, and the history of 
St. Paul. His life and death were one magnifying of his 
office." — CeciVs Remains, 

f Ephesians iii 8. 
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which he here employs, or rather invents/ to 
designate his personal unworthiness ? It did 
not satisfy him to say that he was inferior 
to other saints, or even the ^Meast'^ of all 
saints: such v^as his humility that he could 
scarcely deem himself worthy to be numbered 
amongst them at all; and he could only say 
that, if it were possible, he was " less than the 
least." 

And yet we know, as well from his own 
testimony as from the history of his life, that 
he was not a whit behind the chiefest of the 
Apostles. If there be a character unfolded to 
us in the pages of sacred history, whether of 
the Old Testament or the New, more strikingly 
noble, disinterested, and benevolent than an- 
other, it is that of the Apostle Paul. How 
large a portion of the New Testament itself is 
the composition of his pen ! To how many mil- 
lions have his words given light and wisdom, 
consolation and joy ! It is impossible to peruse 
those writings vnthout forming the highest idea 
of their author — of the sublimity of his con- 
ceptions, the strength of his faith, the expan- 



* iXaxi(rroT€pos, a comparative^ formed from the super- 
ItAivejXax'Krros. 
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sion of his heart, the confidence of his hope, 
the warmth of his affections, the ardour of his 
zeal, and the disinterestedness of his purpose. 
Yet, such was the depth of his humility, and 
the penitential regret with which he retraced 
his steps as a ^' persecutor and injurious,'^ that 
in sincerity of soul he described himself as 
^^ less than the least of all saints !" 

And as the Christian Minister is thus taught 
to humble himself, whilst he magnifies his 
office, so is he instructed also to regard his 
appointment as a special privilege, which 
should awaken his gratitude to ^^ the Father of 
lights, from whom proceedeth every good and 
perfect gift." "Unto me," says the Apostle, 
" who am less than the least of all saints, is 
this grace given that I should preach among 
the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ.'* 
But why, it may be asked, did he esteem such 
an appointment to be a "grace'' or a "favour?" 
Was it a "favour" to be exposed to the world's 
scorn and per3ecution ? Was that office to be 
accounted honourable which insured universal 
contempt, or that appointment valuable which 
stripped its possessor of every earthly good? 
Yet, St. Paul accounted it such ; and, next to 
his conversion, he thanked Ood for "putting 
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him into the ministry/' He accounted it a 
favour because it gave him an opportunity of 
gratifying the benevolent affections of his heart. 
He longed for the salvation of mankind ; for 
this he accounted not his life dear unto him. 
The oflSce was one whose duties he delighted 
to perform, notwithstanding all the privations 
and sufferings it imposed. He preached the 
Gospel "not by constraint, but willingly;'' 
" not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind." 



CHAPTER II. 



THE PREACHER'S OBJECT. 



" Study to shew thyself approved unto God, a workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word 
of truth."— 2 Tim. ii 16. 



No one enters upon a profession without 
having some one paramount object in view. 
And can there be a question what should be 
the paramount object of the young Clergyman, 
on receiving his high and holy Commission to 
"preach the Word of God, and to minister 
the holy Sacraments?*' Should it not be to 
make fiill proof of his Ministry? Should it 
not be to glorify Him v?ho has called him by 
his Holy Spirit, and by the instrumentality of 
his Church and her Bulers ? If to glorify God 
be the chief end of all men, how obviously is 
the Christian Minister bound, in a matter so 
nearly allied to the Divine honour as that of 
promulgating the Gospel of his Son, to keep 
that end continually in view ! In all his teach- 
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ing he must study to approve himself unto 
God — to preach not himself, but Jesus Christ ; 
and to strive to gain the approbation of his 
hearers no further than is consistent with their 
real and eternal well-being. 

If popularity be regarded by him as an end 
to be pursued for its own sake, rather than as 
a means to promote the honour of Christ in the 
salvation of men, he betrays a spirit inconsis- 
tent with that of a true and faithful Pastor, and 
must be classed with those of whom St. Paul 
speaks, when he says, ^^All seek their own; 
not the things which are Jesus Christ's.'' And 
though he may have his reward in the plaudits 
of admiring friends, he can never entertain a 
well-grounded hope of receiving at last the 
approving testimony of Him, who will say to 
every trustworthy and disinterested herald of 
salvation: "Well done, good and faithful ser-. 
vant; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord !" 

Under the influence of this paramount 
object, and prevailing determination, the Chris- 
tian Preacher will aim, in the first place, to be 
faithful. In whatever aspect, indeed, we re- 
gard his sacred office there is nothing that can 
excuse the want of fidelity. As a " Steward" — 
a "Watchman"— a "Shepherd"— a "Leader" 
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— " it is required that a man be found faithful." 
He must be faithful to his Master, and faithful 
to his fellow-servants. Whilst he shuns not to 
declare unto his hearers the whole counsel of 
God, he must seek to " give to every one his » 
portion of meat in due season." 

But to fidelity there must be added judgment 
and discretion, tenderness and love, without 
which the efforts of the most earnest Preacher, 
may be greatly hindered, if not entirely 
ruined. He must resolve therefore to cultivate 
all the faculties, dispositions, sympathies, and 
feelings which are required in one who would 
not only win souls to Christ, but keep them 
from wandering from the fold, and forsaking 
the Captain of their salvation. He must seek, 
in short, to come up to the requirements so 
beautifully depicted by Bishop Ken, in his 
portrait of a Christian Pastor: 

" Give me the Priest these graces shall possess — 
Of an Ambassador the just address. 
A Father's tenderness, a Shepherd's care, 
A Leader's courage, which the cross can bear; 
A Ruler's awe, a Watchman's wakeful eye, 
A Pilot's skill, the helm in storms to ply ; 
A Fisher's patience, and a Labourer's toil, 
A Guide's dexterity to disembroil; 
A Prophet's inspiration from above, 
A Teacher's knowledge, and a Saviour's love. 
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Give me the Priest, a light upon a hill, 
Whose rays the whole circumference can fill; 
In God's own word, and sacred learning vers'd. 
Deep in the study of the heart immersed." 

But all this implies the necessity of personal 
religion. We must never indeed permit our- 
selves to separate the Minister from the Man. 
To be good "stewards" of the mysteries, we 
must first be good " citizens" of the kingdom. 

Does not this thought seem to have been 
uppermost in the mind of St. Paul, when he 
urged his son Timothy; "Take heed unto 
thyself, and unto the doctrine; continue in 
them : for in doing this thou shalt save thyself, 
and them that hear thee." For what is a man^s 
self, but his heart, his mind, his principles, his 
conduct, his affections? These are to be re- 
gulated daily and hourly, and throughout the 
whole of life, by the very same Gospel, in the 
use of the same means, and in dependence 
upon the same Divine assistance, whether we 
be ministers or laymen. 

There is nothing more dangerous or delu- 
sive than the notion that the offi^ce will neces- 
sarily sanctify or improve the man : and that 
the Clergy have less necessity for watchfulness, 
self-suspicion, and prayer, than other men. 
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For what though we may be less exposed to a 
certain class of sins, than those whose avoca- 
tions throw them largely into the society of the 
wicked ? Have we not many sore temptations 
of our own to contend with — temptations 
peculiar to ourselves? Is there no danger 
from familiarity with holy things? Is there 
no risk of treading the temple floor with foot- 
steps of unhallowed levity, as we pass, from 
day to day, along its solemn aisles, or pene- 
trate its deep and hallowed recesses ? Is there 
no tendency in the habitual handling of the shew 
bread, or in the unceasing offering up of the 
sweet incense at the golden altar, to forget the 
sacredness which necessarily belongs to them ? 

Instead then of taking for granted that his 
public ministrations, or even his private studies 
will serve under all circumstances, to keep him 
in the way that he should go, and promote his 
sanctification, the Preacher should give the more 
earnest heed that he receive not the grace of 
God in vain, nor become hardened through the 
deceitfulness of sin. 

Nor let him forget, at the same time, that 
where much is given, much will certainly be 
required both by God and man. To all our ex- 
hortations to our people to become spiritually 
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minded, and to set their affections on things 
above, they may most reasonably reply, 

" But chiefly, ye should lift your gaze 
Ahove the world's uncertain haze, 
And look with calm unwavering eye 
On the bright fields beyond the sky ; 
Ye, who your Lord's commission bear, 
His way of mercy to prepare. 
Angels, He calls you 1 Be your strife 
To lead on earth an Angel's life." * 

But let not the young Preacher forget to 
take heed also to the doctrine he has received. 
For, as it has been well expressed by an en- 
lightened and distinguished Prelate ; ^' If the 
Christian Minister boasts of deriving his com- 
mission to pxesLch the Gospel by an uninter- 
rupted succession from the Apostles, consis- 
tency requires that he should apply to ihe 
same Apostles for the doctrine which he is 

to deliver, t 

The importance of this suggestion to the 
Minister of Christ at all times, but especially 
in these lax and dangerous days, cannot be 
overstated. Almost everything depends upon 
the question, 'What doctrines does he incul- 

* Christian Year, Second Sunday in Advent, 
f Archbishop Sumner's Apostolic Preaching. 
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cate ? ' His own, or the Lord's ? Those which 
he learns from Christ, and his Apostles, or 
those which he derives from the baseless tra- 
ditions of fallible men, or from the airy imagin- 
ings of a philosophy, falsely so called ? 

But let him also take heed to the manner as 
well as to the matter of the instruction he 
imparts — to his Preaching, as well as to the 
Articles of his Belief. Whilst he is careful to 
preach ^'the truth as it is in Jesus,'' and, so far as 
he can, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth — he must seek to do it acceptably to 
God, and profitably to men. 

Much wisdom is required for the proper 
and judicious performance of this very im- 
portant part of our ministerial duty. For 
what though some affect to think lightly of 
Preaching as a mere human institution ? What 
though they regard it, with the Greeks of old, 
as "foolishness," compared with any other 
ordinance? We are taught by an inspired 
Apostle to speak of it in far different terms, — 
as the great instrument for the conversion of 
the sinner from the error of his way, and for 
the building up of believers in their most holy 
faith? "It hath pleased God," says he, "by 
the" so-called " foolishness of preaching to save 
c 
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them that belie ve.*' And jet not every kind 
of preaching will suffice for this end — ^not the 
preaching of mere ethics — not the dogmatic 
preaching of the Cloisters or the Schools, — ^but 
true, scriptural, Christian preaching, commenc- 
ing, continuing, and ending in Christ. We 
must preach (as did the Apostle) ^^ Christ 
crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling block, and 
unto the Greeks foolishness; but unto them 
which are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ 
the power of God, and the wisdom of God." 

Let this, then, be the grand object of 
the Preacher's aim. As a herald of salva- 
tion — as the KTipv^ of his risen and ascended 
Lord, — let him go forth and proclaim His 
mercy to a ruined world — and seek, by every 
effort in his power, to save the souls of his 
hearers. Let him go forth and preach Christ 
so plainly that none can mistake his meaning, 
and with so much earnestness and affection, 
that he may hope, with the Divine blessing, to 
rouse many from a death in trespasses and 
sins, — and bring back many a wanderer to the 
cross — the bosom — the fold of the Redeemer ! 



CHAPTER III. 



THE PREACHER'S CHOICE OF SUBJECTS. 



" The selection of subjects which any Preacher "will 
make for his public discourses, will correspond with his 
principal end in preaching." — Porter, 

"It is a canon in sermon- writing, never to be lost 
sight of, that a Clergyman is to write specifically for his 
own people." — Anonymous, 



How frequeDtlj is that little question, 'What 
was the text ? * put to a member of the family, 
on his return home from Church ; while the far 
more important question, ' What was the sub- 
ject of the discourse?* is but seldom asked. 
And indeed it is well for the reputation of the 
Preacher, in too many instances, that it is so ; 
as the necessary reply to the latter inquiry 
would be : ' I really cannot say what was the 
subject of the sermon ; but I can tell you the 
texty to which, however, there vra& orol^ ^ 
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passing allusion. There were several useful, 
and some rather striking observations in the 
sermon, but they were very desultory, without 
coherence, and without point.' 

The difficulty of fixing upon a suitable 
subject, and of selecting an appropriate text 
is sometimes felt even by an experienced 
Preacher; how much more must it be felt by 
a novice? Not that the range of profitable 
subjects is contracted, or that the number of 
suitable texts is small: on the contrary, they 
are so vast in multitude, and so wide in extent, 
that the mind is sometimes bewildered by the 
very profusion ; and the Preacher scarcely 
knows which to prefer. No sooner is his 
attention fastened upon one striking passage, 
than it is drawn off by another still more at- 
tractive. 

The temptation thus to fly from subject to 
subject, and from text to text, must by all 
means be resisted. It is fraught at once with 
injury to the mind, and with the waste of much 
valuable time. 

One of the best modes, perhaps, of counter- 
acting such a tendency is that of invariably 
fixing upon a text on the previous Sunday 
Evening, or on the Monday Morning following 
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— a plan which has not only been strongly re- 
commended, but successfully adopted by some 
of our most distinguished Divines. A habit 
of promptitude will thus be acquired, and a 
facility in coming to a decision speedily at- 
tained. 

So important is this suggestion to the suc- 
cess of the young Preacher, that it may be well 
to commend it more forcibly to his notice by 
adducing the testimony of other writers. " It 
is important," says Cecil, "to begin prepara- 
tion early. If it be driven oif late, accidents 
may occur, which may prevent due attention to 
the subject. If the latter days of the week are 
occupied, and the mind driven into a comer, 
the sermon will usually be raw and undigested. 
Take time to reject what ought to be rejected, 
and to supply what ought to be supplied." 

Dr. Hammond is said to have had always 
a subject in hand ; and ' no sooner had he 
finished one sermon than he commenced an- 
other.' Of Bishop Sanderson also a similar 
testimony is given by his biographer, Isaac 
Walton. 

Still further to assist the young Clergyman 
in coming to a decision in his choice of sub- 
jects, he is strongly recommended to Tefktx\fi»l 
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his search, for a while at least, within a certain 
defined range of subjects. And here our 
Church Calendar comes at once to his aid; 
and the Book of Common Prayer will prove 
to be his best guide. For what better course 
can he possibly pursue, than that which is 
marked out for him by the Fasts and Festivals,* 
and other recurring seasons of the ecclesiastical 
year ? Commencing at the season at which he 
has been ordained, let him go on, from week to 
week till, in the annual course, he returns to 
it again, after having gone through the entire 
history of his blessed Saviour, from the manger 
to the cross, and from the cross to his throne 
of glory in the heavens. 

" Yes, Lord I of Thee from year to year 
The Church's solemn chant we hear, 
As from thy cradle to thy throne 
She swells her high heart-cheering tone." f 

And whilst such a series of sermons cannot 
fail to interest a Christian congregation, it will 

• "It is an unpardonable piece of negligence for a 
Preacher to omit noticing the particular subjects appli- 
cable to the great Festivals of the Church. The Congre- 
gation come prepared for the occasion, and are justly 
disappointed if they hear a discourse entirely unconnected 
with it." — Paley. 

t Christian Tear, — Tuesday in Easter Week. 
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prove to be no less profitable to the Preacher 
himself. He will thus be practically taught 
the connection which so intimately subsists 
between the doctrines of Christianity* and the 
history of Christ. The fall of man — the uni- 
versal corruption of our race— the necessity of 
redemption — the typical and prophetic an- 
nouncements of an Almighty Redeemer — his 
actual arrival— his example— his teaching— 
his atoning sufferings — his resurrection as the 
first-fruits of them that slept — his justifying 
righteousness — ^his renewing grace — his future 
advent — and his final allotments of weal or 
woe — will all come before the Preacher in turn, 
and claim his attention. Writing severally 
upon these leading subjects of divinity, as 
they recur in their order, with thoughtfulness 
and care, he will find that in the process he 
has not only written so many separate dis- 
courses, but compiled a little body of divinity. 
And so assuredly will his mind, his memory, 
and (with God's blessing) his heart also, be 
stored with most valuable truths in a tangible 
and connected form. 

And when he has accomplished all this, he 
will still find an abundant supply both of 
subjects and of texts, for years lo <^^tcl^> \sl 
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the various portions of Scripture appointed for 
the fifty-two weeks of the year. From the 
Gospels and Epistles, the Lessons, and the 
Psalms either read or chanted in the Services, 
what a variety of suggestive and pregnant texts 
may be easily culled.* And very pleasant and 
profitable will it prove to the Preacher as well 
as to his flock to be thus conducted by the 
weekly Services of the Church, in sympathy 
with thousands similarly engaged. For thus 

" Along the Church's central space 
The sacred weeks, with nnfelt pace, 
Will bear ns on from grace to grace." f 

But though this following of the Church's 
guidance in the choice of subjects is most 
important to a young Clergyman's self-improv- 
ment and usefulness as a Preacher, yet he 
should not shackle himself too much, nor deny 
himself all latitude in his excursions through 
the boundless field of Scripture, which is alike 
" given by inspiration of God, and profitable 



* I am glad to be able to cite the example of Cecil 
on this point. "I generally," he says, "look into the 
portions of Scripture appointed by the Chnroh to be read 
in the Services of the day." — Cecil's Remains. 

f Christian Year. 
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for doctrine and reproof, for correction and 
instruction in righteousness.** 

Whilst in no instance should the subjects 
of the great Fasts and Festivals be permitted to 
pass unimproved, the experienced Preacher 
may, at other times, display the utmost variety 
in his discourses, both as to their subject- 
matter, and the passages selected as his texts. 

And yet even here there are rules to be 
observed, which he cannot violate with impu- 
nity. In the first place, he should take care 
not to meddlq with things too high for him. 
Unfulfilled prophecy — the times and the seasons 
appointed by the Father, and kept in his own 
power — and all the secret things which belong 
unto God, in contradistinction to the things 
revealed, which belong unto us, and unto our . 
children — these form no proper subjects for 
discussion in the pulpit, especially where the 
Clergyman is young and inexperienced. 

And so also as to other topics, which, how- 
ever legitimate in themselves, are unsuitable to 
the attainments and abilities of the Preacher. 
He may possess largely all the elements of 
usefulness as a plain, practical, and experi- 
mental Preacher, and yet be altogether incom- 
petent to discuss a subject rec^vuxvck^ ^g^^*^ 
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reseaxch, critical acumen, or logical precision. 
* The wise Preacher,' observes Dr. Porter, * will 
have some regard to his talents, and taste, and 
age, in determining upon the topics to be dis- 
cussed in his public instructions. I mention 
agcy because a sermon designed to investigate 
some abstruse point in religion, will be much 
more likely to meet with a favourable reception 
from the hearers, if the preacher is supposed 
to possess that maturity of judgment, and 
extensive knowledge of his subject, which no- 
thing but a lengthened experience in his 
sacred work can give. The relation which the 
Preacher sustains to his audience, is connected 
with a distinct class of circumstances which 
good sense will not fail to take into the ac- 
count. That may be a fit discourse for a 
stated Pastor, which would be very inappro- 
priate if discussed by a stranger: and that 
which might seem affectation of zeal or learn- 
ing in a single sermon, from an occasional 
preacher, might be unexceptionable as con- 
nected with a series of addresses to the same 
congregation." * 

In selecting the subjects of his sermons the 

* Porter's Homiletics. 
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Preacher should aim also at variety, A same- 
ness of subject, pursued month after month, 
will weary the most attentive audience. At 
the same time a fondness for mere novelty 
must by no means be fostered. The wise 
householder will be careful to bring forth out 
of his treasure things new and old: and, whilst 
he refrains from pampering a fastidious taste 
in his hearers, he will cheerfully meet the 
reasonable demands of a healthy appetite. A 
uniform and unvaried supply of food — the 
same as well in quality as in quantity — would 
prove at once distasteful and innutritions. 

And here let it be remarked that the his- 
torical parts of Scripture afford an almost in- 
exhaustible supply of subjects, as various in 
character as they are pregnant with instruction. 
To shew with what success a skilful worker 
may handle such interesting topics, it may be 
sufficient to mention two volumes of Sermons 
by the Rev. H. Melvill, M.A., "On certain 
of the less prominent facts and references in 
Holy Scripture," and a small volume by the 
Rev. J. H. Gumey, M.A., chiefly on Old Testa- 
ment histories. 

On the question of priority of choice be- 
tween subjects and texts, no eexWwx xviNa ^"W!^ 
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be laid down. At one time the mind of the 
Preacher is filled with some particular subject^ 
which he wishes to discuss with fulness and 
precision, and consequently he looks out for 
an appropriate text. At another time his mind 
fastens itself on some striking textj and he 
proceeds to inquire what are the subjects it 
inyolves, and what the lessons it inculcates. 
In the former case the temptation to the 
Preacher will be to make nothing of bis text, 
regarding it merely as a motto ; a practice ob- 
viously disrespectful to the word of God. For 
though it may not be requisite, under such cir- 
cumstances, to explain the text, or formally to 
discuss it at any length, it should not be com- 
pletely ignored. There should be at least an 
easy and natural connection between the text 
and the subject-matter of the discourse. 

It is scarcely necessary perhaps in these 
days, to denounce the use of texts of a quaint, 
far-fetched, and fantastic character. But per- 
haps we do not take sufficient pains to seek 
out striking and highly suggestive passages. 
"I am persuaded," observes the late Henry 
Venn, " that we are very negligent in respect 
of our texts. Some of the most weighty and 
striking are never brought before the people. 
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Yet these are the texts which speak for them- 
selves. You no sooner repeat them than you 
appear in jour high and holy character as a 
messenger of the Lord of hosts." It is related 
of Cecil, by his biographer, that his most 
striking sermons were generally those which 
he preached from very short texts; such as, 
" My soul hangeth on Thee !" " All my fresh 
springs are in Thee !" " O Lord ! teach me thy 
way !" " As thy day is, so shall thy strength 
be." " In these sermons the whole subject had 
probably struck him at once ; and what comes 
in this way is generally found to be more 
matured and forcible, than what the mind is 
obliged to excogitate by its own laborious 
efforts. As the subject grows out of the state 
of the mind at the time, there is that degree of 
affinity between them, which occasions the mind 
to seize it forcibly, and to clothe it with vivid 
colours. A train of the most natural associa* 
tions presents itself, as one link draws with it 
its kindred links. The attention is gained; the 
mind is concentrated; Scripture and life present 
themselves without effort, in the natural rela- 
tions which they bear to the subject that has full 
possession of the man, knd composition then 
becomes easy and even interestm^"^ 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE PREACHER'S METHOD. 



* * " Cui lecta potenter erit res, 
Nee facundia deseret huno, nee lueidus ordo." — Horace. 



(( 



Qui rect^ diviserit, numquam poterit in rertun ordine 
errare. — QaintiMan, 



The inquiry, 'What was the Preacher's sub- 
ject ? ' will sometimes be followed bj another, 
still more important; 'How did he treat it?' 
' What was his method in' discussing it ? ' And 
the question, it must be admitted, is a very 
important one; for the same subject may be 
treated in yarious ways, all more or less excel- 
lent in themselves, or suitable to the peculiar 
occasion or circumstances. 

A subject may be treated either dogmatically 
or practically, by argument or by reflections, 
controversiUly or by persuasive application. 
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Sometimes indeed it will be found that the 
subject or the text requires little more than a 
simple explanation of its meaning, and a few 
pertinent and striking remarks upon the several 
parts into which it naturally divides itself. 

In the latter case little or no artificial 
method will be necessary, and the Preacher 
will do well literally to follow his text And 
perhaps, generally speaking, such texts, and 
subjects, so treated, should characterise the 
tenor of a young Clergyman's pulpit ministra- 
tions. He will generally find it the readiest 
method to himself, as well as the most interest- 
ing and instructive to his hearers. 

In pursuing however such a method, he 
should take care to avoid formality and same- 
ness. And with this view he should depart 
occasionally from his ordinary method, not 
only of selecting passages, but of discussing 
them. He will doubtless have his favourite 
method ; but he must not restrict himself to its 
exclusive use. A monotony of method, no less 
than a monotony of subject, will rob his ser- 
mons of half their interest The never ceas- 
ing announcement, Sunday after Sunday, of 
three chief divisions, each attended by its three 
spectre-like subdivisions, and sub&^<3^<ei\i^^ \<e^- 
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lowed by three unvaried applications, cannot 
fail to try the patience of an audience to the 
utmost, and arm the careless hearer against the 
anticipated expostulation or reproof, which he 
sees advancing in the distance with a measured 
tread, and whose speed he can calculate to a 
fraction. 

And here I will again quote the confiimatory 
remarks of perhaps the most eloquent and 
effective Preacher of his day.* "May I be 
permitted," says he, "to remark, though it 
seems a digression, that in the mode of con- 
ducting our public ministrations we are perhaps 
too formal and mechanical ; that in the distri- 
bution of the matter of our sermons, we in- 
dulge too little of variety, and expose our plan 
in all its parts, abate the edge of curiosity, by 
enabling the hearer to anticipate what we in- 
tend to advance. Why should that force which 
surprise gives to every emotion, derived from 
just and affecting sentiments, be banished from 
the pulpit, when it is found of such moment in 
every kind of public address ! I cannot but 
imagine the first Preachers of the Gospel ap- 
peared before their audience with a more free 

• Rev. Robert Hall, M.A. 
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and unfettered air than is consistent with the 
narrow trammels by which, in these latter days, 
discourses from the pulpit are confined. The 
divine emotions with which they were firaught, 
would have rendered them impatient of such 
restrictions ; nor would they suffer the im- 
petuous stream of argument, expostulation, and 
pathos, to be weakened by diverting it into the 
artificial reservoirs prepared in the heads and 
particulars of a modem sermon. 

^^ Method, we are aware, is an essential in- 
gredient in every discourse designed for the 
instruction of mankind ; but it ought never to 
force itself on the attention as an object apart ; 
never appear to be an end, instead of an in- 
strument; or beget a suspicion of tihe senti- 
ments being introduced for the sake of the 
method, not the method for the sake of the 
sentiments. Let the experiment be tried on 
some of the best specimens of ancient elo- 
quence. Let an oration of Cicero or Demos- 
thenes be stretched upon a Procrustes' bed of 
this sort, and, if I am not greatly mistaken, 
the flame and enthusiasm which have excited 
admiration in all ages, will instantly evaporate. 
Yet no one perceives a want of method in 
these immortal compositions, not caji «si^\2sAxv^ 

D 
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be oonoeiyed more remote from incoherent 
rhapsody.** 

Though it may seem quite unnecessary to 
add to this powerful and eloquent testimony, 
yet I cannot refrain from adducing the terse 
and judicious remarks of another distinguished 
Preacher on the same subject ^' Our method 
of preaching," remarks Cecil, ^' is not that by 
which Christianity was propagated: yet the 
genius of Christianity is not changed. There 
was nothing in the primitive method set or 
formal. The primitive Bishop stood up, and 
read the Gospel, or some other portion of 
Scripture, and pressed on the bearers, with 
great earnestness and affection, a few plain 
and forcible truths evidently resulting from that 
portion of the Divine Word. We take a text, 
and make an oration. Edification was then 
the object of both speakers and hearers; and 
while this continues to be the object, no better 
method can be found. A parable, or history, 
or passage of Scripture, thus illustrated and 
enforced, is the best method of introducing 
truth to any people who are ignorant of it, and 
of setting it home with power on those who 
know it ; and not formal, doctrinal, argumenta- 
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tive discourses. Truth and Sympathy are 
the soul of an efficacious Ministry .'' 

But let it not be inferred from these remarks 
that arrangement is of little or no consequence, 
much less that it should be entirely discarded. 
To run from one extreme to an opposite ex- 
treme would not be a mark of wisdom. Dis- 
card method altogether, and the sermon will 
prove to be a tissue of common-places, a string 
of sentences without coherence, and without 
point. The mind both of the Preacher and 
hearer will be bewildered, like the traveller 
wandering on some vast mountain range on a 
misty day. No track will be visible, nor any 
guide posts to direct his course. 

Nor let the reader of the preceding ex- 
tracts suppose, for one moment, that these dis- 
tinguished authors gave the slightest counte- 
nance by their own practice to the total dis- 
regard of method and arrangement. On the 
contrary, their discourses were generally, if not 
invariably, arranged with care. But it was 
with a view to aid, and not to shackle or tram- 
mel themselves or their hearers. Though they 
used method, they did not abuse it. Though 
they arranged and subdivided their subjects 
accurately, in order to pTe\e\iti N«.^^xkK>i ^'^ 
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thought, they did not bring those subdivisions 
prominently before their hearers, so as to ex- 
hibit to them beforehand the entire structure of 
the sermon. 

But let Cecil speak for himself: ^*It is a 
favourite method with me," he observes, " to 
reduce the text to some point of doctrine. On 
that topic I enlarge, and then apply it. I like 
to ask myself, ^ What are you doing ? What is 
your aim?' I will not forestal my own views 
by first going to Commentators. I talk over 
the subject to myself; I write down all that 
strikes me ; and then I arrange what is written. 
After my plan is settled, and my mind has ex- 
hausted its stores, then I would turn to some 
of my great Doctors, to see if I am in no error. 
But I find it necessary to reject many good 
things which the Doctors say ; they will tell to 
no good efiect in a sermon. In truth, to be 
effective we must draw more from nature, and 
less from the writings of men. We must study 
the book of Providence, the book of nature, 
the heart of man, and the book of God. We 
must read the history of the world. We must 
deal with matters of fact before our eyes." 

To some orderly and methodical minds it 
may seem strange that a difficulty should be 
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ever felt by even a young Preacher in arrang- 
ing his subject. But men's minds are differ- 
ently constituted, and some novices, ^ho are 
not destitute of ideas, are sometimes at a loss 
how best to dispose them in effective order. 

The three principal difficulties, doubtless, 
which young sermon-writers severally experi- 
ence are those of arrangement, language, and 
expression. '^ Some find themselves unable to 
make the scheme of a* sermon, some are slow 
to clothe their ideas with words. Others again 
fail in giving spirit and energy to their com- 
position. The first cannot construct the skele- 
ton ; the second cannot find the flesh and 
blood; the third cannot breathe into it the 
breath of life."* 

It is with the first of these difficulties that 
we are now concerned; and perhaps one of 
the best plans which the student can adopt 
with a view to facilitate his progress, is that of 
trying to divide a text himself, as best he may, 
and then to compare his own crude attempts 
with some well-constructed skeleton of Simeon, 
of Bishop Beveridge,t or of some other writer, 
on the same passage. In no instance should 

* Ecclesiastes Anglioanus. f Theos&TirQATVic^o^*:?;^^* 
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he permit his mind to be preoccupied with the 
thoughts suggested by any other plan than his 
own. Having done his best without assistance, 
he may then be allowed, with advantage to 
himself and his audience, to resort to the trea- 
sures afforded him in the writings of others. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE PREACHER'S STYLE. 



"Qni libenter andiunt, et magis attendnnt, et faciliaa 
credunt." — Quintilian viii. 3. 

"Parochial preaching has a style peculiar to itself; 
and it is a style of some difficulty to attain." — Ecclenastes 
Anglicamu, 



^What signifies the style of a sermon? If 
the subject be well chosen, and well treated, 
nothing more can be reasonably required.' So 
has many a young Preacher affected to ignore 
the importance to be attached to a good style 
in the pulpit, in order to excuse his own negli- 
gence in striving to attain it. . 

As well might it be asked respecting the 
human frame, — that noblest work of the Great 
Artificer,— * What does it signify if the skeleton 
be clothed with the usual integuments, in what 
proportions, or in what manner, they are put 
on ? ' Who knows not how important it i^ ^ 
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the strength, the agility, the usefulness, as well 
as to the appearance of the man, that all those 
integuments should be in harmony and pro- 
portion; that there should be no superabun- 
dance in one part, and no deficiency in another ; 
that there should be sinews enough, and yet 
enough of flesh to cover them ? And not only 
so, but that the skin itself should be comely 
and fair to look upon ? 

And is it not precisely so in the composition 
of a sermon? What though the framework 
be judiciously contrived, and the synopsis be 
filled in with appropriate matter, if diere be a 
redundancy on one point, and a deficiency on 
another ? If there be a want of muscle, or of 
nerve, or even of external tissue ? If the argu- 
ment, for instance, be defective, the similes 
superabundant, the discussion prolix, the plead- 
ing cold, the exhortation feeble ? Or even if there 
be but an unseemly appearance of vulgarity and 
coarseness on the one hand, or of pomposity and 
conceit on the other, the sermon will be sure to 
lose something of its power, and the efforts of 
the Preacher be proportionably marred. 

But let it not be supposed that by a good 
style is meant a style highly ornate, or super- 
latively classical and correct. Such a style 
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may be suitable on some peculiar occasions, or 
for some particular congregations. A Visita- 
tion sermon, or a sermon ad Clerumy or a 
sermon addressed to a congregation of a highly 
intellectual character, may be justly considered 
as exceptional. 

Putting then all such special occasions and 
requirements aside, let us ask ourselves, what 
kind of style should be cultivated by the young 
Preacher, whose audience consists of a mixed 
multitude, the majority of whom are by no 
means elevated in station, or intellectual in 
their pursuits ? 

In such a situation, and under such circum- 
stances, an elaborate, scholastic, Ciceronian, or 
even Johnsonian style would be quite out of 
character, and be worse than useless. It 
would, in fact, serve only to veil the meaning 
of the Preacher, deaden the comprehension 
and feeling of the majority of bis hearers, and 
throw the whole congregation into a kind of 
mesmeric sleep. 

And here let the author again strengthen 
his remarks by the testimony of one, who was 
not only an original thinker, remarkably ju- 
dicious and abounding with good sense, but 
whose lot was cast, for the most poxt) vxsi^^'^ 
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men of literature and intelligence, in a part of 
the metropolis where many of the lawyers then 
resided. During the summer months, howeyer, 
he migrated, as did his congregation, into the 
country, where he preached to a comparatiyely 
ignorant audience in a very different, and most 
appropriate style. 

Let us hear, then, the testimony of Cecil. 
''Some men,'' he remarks, '^haye set up ex* 
orbitant notions about accuracy. But exquisite 
accuracy is totally lost on mankind. The 
greater part of those who hear cannot be 
brought to see the points of the accurate man. 
The Scriptures are not written in this manner. 
I should advise a young Minister to break 
through all such cobwebs as these unphilo* 
sophical men would spin around him. An 
humble and modest man is silenced, if be sees 
one of these critics before him. He should 
say, ^ I am God's servant : to my own Master 
I stand or fall. I will labour according to the 
utmost ability which God giveth, and leave all 
consequences to Him.' ... I honor meta- 
physicians, logicians, critics, and historians, in 
their places. But look at facts. Men who lay 
out their ingenious statements, preach their 
churches empty. ... I dare not tell most 
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academical, logical, frigid men, how little I ac- 
count of their opinion concerning the true 
method of preaching to the popular ear. They 
set themselves to plant principles and prove 
points, V9hen they should labour to interest the 
heart. But after all, men will carry their natural 
character into their Ministry. If a man has a 
dry, logical, scholastic turn of mind, we shall 
rarely find him an interesting Preacher. One 
in a thousand may meet him, but not more." 

There are few things perhaps more im- 
portant to the formation of a good style 
than marking the defects and the faults which 
a discriminating teacher or friend might point 
out to us, whether in our own compositions, 
or in those of others. Canons and rules of 
art, though not to be ignored, are found to 
be of far less practical value than the wise 
counsel and judicious criticism of a competent 
adviser. 

The Preacher's style should, if possible, be 
well formed before he enters on his sacred 
duties, which may leave him but little time, 
and still less inclination, for the requisite 
labour and thought. This theory, however, 
seems to be but seldom realized in practice. 
The majority of young Clergymetk) ^\v^ \i»?\^ 
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just been ordained, ha^e to acquire their style of 
preaching. Their mode of thinking is scarcely 
yet fixed, much less their method and manner 
of composing sermons. 

Under such circumstances they must not 
allow themselves to feel discouraged by the 
difficulties which thus meet them at the very 
threshold of their weekly avocation; but en- 
courage themselves with the assurance that 
practice will make easy, and that their con- 
stant efforts after improvement will sooner or 
later be crowned with success. 

*^ This study of language," says a modem 
writer, ^^ would appear to some persons a mere 
mechanical exercise, below the dignity of true 
genius; yet a remark by Dr. Johnson in his 
Ufe of Addison^ shows it is a kind of exer- 
cise to which even the greatest condescend. 
^ Addison's sentences,' he observes, ' have nei- 
ther studied amplitude, nor affected brevity: 
his periods, though not diligently rounded, are 
voluble and easy. Whoever wishes to attain 
an English style, — ^familiar, but not coarse, and 
elegant, but not ostentatious, — must give his 
days and nights to the volumes of Addison.' 
So said Johnson ; yet how few readers imagine 
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that authors ever make a serious study of their 
mother tongue. 

^^Dr. Johnson recommended his friends to 
practise writing with despatch. He was him- 
self a very rapid composer, indeed few more 
so, if we consider the accuracy and the weight 
of his compositions. ^ I wrote/ said he, ^ the 
first seventy lines of The Vanity of Human 
Wishes in the course of one morning. The 
whole number was composed before I com* 
mitted a single couplet to writing,^ 

^^ Robert Hall had, like Johnson, a singular 
facility for continuous menial composition, lie 
had only to think closely on a subject, and 
the topics became associated with appropriate 
terms and phrases. Writing was a pain and 
fatigue to him; he had, therefore, disciplined 
his mind to compose without the help of his 
pen. He could follow out a connected chain 
of ideas at pleasure, and accompany them with 
a series of elaborately finished sentences. . . • 

^^We should accustom ourselves to sketch 
our subject less on material tablets and far 
more on the tablets of the mind. In this 
quarter lies an intellectual mine, which yet 
remains to be worked, — a powerful, though a 
dormant faculty, which, we baNe g,oodk \^%sKst^ 
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for saying, admits of a degree of growth and 
development almost incredible to those who 
have not seen mental composition, like mental 
arithmetic, fairly tried by a gradual course of 
systematic exercise. 

^^ Southey's advice on the art of composition 
was very similar to Johnson's, — ^to think of 
what you have to say, and to use the first 
words which present themselves; for the first 
words will be the most natural ; and after- 
wards to correct with a view to brevity and 
rhythm."* 

The young Clergyman who wishes really to 
excel is advised also to procure a few choice 
volumes of sermons, — ^not to copy firom, — ^but 
to peruse and re-peruse, with discrimination, 
attention, and care, marking them well, and 
committing to memory, if time permit, a por- 
tion of their pages, or some of the choicest 
passages. And let not these authors be of one 
particular school, much less of one particular 
style of thought and composition. Above all, he 
must carefully avoid man,neri%m^ into which he 
will readily fall, if he restrict himself to the study 
of any one kind of writing. This suggestion 
will appear the more important when it is re- 

• Tjcrofes "Ways aad Wotda of Men of Letters." 
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collected how prone we are to copy the defects, 
no less than the excellences of those with 
whom we exclusively associate. 

Many young Preachers, I feel assured, are 
deterred from consulting the writings of others 
by a vague notion that it will interfere with 
their being original; whereas no one can be 
really original, on topics connected with the 
pulpit, without being either a genius or a 
simpleton. The only species of originality 
which an ordinary writer of sermons can hope 
to attain is that which consists in putting forth 
no ideas except those which by thought and 
reflection he has inwardly digested, and made 
his very own, quickened, as it were, with the 
life of his own mind. ^^ This," says Professor 
Bautain, "is called taking possession in the 
Jinder's name. And thus Moli^re, when he 
imitated Plautus and Terence ; La Fontaine 
when he borrowed from ^sop and Phaedrus^ 
were not ashamed of the practice. This con- 
dition is indispensable, if life is to be imparted 
to the discourse; and it is this which dis- 
tinguishes the orator, who draws on his own 
interior resources, even when he borrows, from 
the actor, who impersonates, or the reader, who 
recites the productions of anothex,*^ 
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But though I feel convmced that the study 
of the -writings of the best Preachers of the day 
will prove the most effectual means of attaining 
a good style for the pulpit, I am not insensible 
to the value of the rules usually laid down for 
the guidance of the student. There are certain 
faults which he should be taught uniformly to 
shun, and certain excellences which he should 
be strongly urged to seek to attain. 

He should be taught not to indulge himself 
in the. use of any kind of composition, how- 
ever pleasant to read, unsuitable for oral de- 
livery to the particular congregation which he 
is called to address. Nor should he ever for- 
get the danger to which the writers of sermons 
are all more or less exposed, — ^that of writing 
for the eye J rather than for the ear. Never ask 
yourself, ^ How would this appear in print, or 
bear the eye of a critical reader ?' but ^ How 
will it sound from the Pulpit? How is it 
likely with God^s blessing, to tell upon my 
hearers ?* 

With this preliminary remark thoroughly 
impressed upon his mind, the young Preacher 
or student may profitably attend to the follow- 
ing suggestions. 
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Let him culikivate 

1. Clearness of style. We read of some 
who " darken counsel bv words without know- 
ledge," or with words *'not understanded by 
the people.** And not only should our words 
be easily understood, but our sentences should 
be so clear and pellucid, that their meaning 
may be seen at li glance, as pebbles at the 
bottom of a clear running brook. 

With this view, long and involved sentences 
should, as much as possible, be avoided. A 
plain man, unaccustomed to literary pursuits, 
cannot easily fathom the meaning of a long 
and protracted paragraph or sentence. 

Much indeed of obscurity of style may be 
traced to obscurity of thought. We should 
try to form in our minds clear and strong im- 
pressions of the ideas, which we wish to com- 
municate to others. We must not rest satisfied 
with an idea, until we can grasp it, as it were, 
in our hands, and feel that it is real, and has a 
being that can be clearly defined. How can 
a man properly describe an object, which he 
sees only through a murky atmosphere, or a 
dense fog? 

2. Simplicity of style should be cultivated. 
There should be an absence of all affectAXvycL 
s 
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of learning, of high-sounding epithets, and far- 
fetched illustrations. ^'The affectation which 
leads a man to sacrifice the object for which he 
speaks to the reputation of being an erudite 
scholar, or an elegant speaker, is altogether 
beneath the dignity of his sacred office. The 
practice of introducing scraps of quotations 
from classical authors, if carried beyond very 
moderate limits, even in literary compositions, 
is so repulsive to men of taste, that it is much 
less prevalent now than it was in former times. 
At this day pedantry in the pulpit is much 
more likely to show itself in exotic phrases, 
in far-fetched rhetorical figures, in citing the 
apothegms of illustrious men, and especially 
in obtruding upon plain hearers the names 
and the opinions of learned men. ^It is 
not difficult,' says Archbishop Usher, ^to make 
easy things hard; but to render hard things 
easy, is the hardest part of a good Preach- 
er.' But even when there is no affecta- 
tion of this sort, the habits of a cultivated 
mind may deceive a Preacher; and he may, 
imperceptibly to himself, take it for granted 
that his language is intelligible to his hearers 
because it is so to himself. . . . When a man, 
therefore, accustomed to the language of eru- 
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dition, and fresh from the University or other 
seat of learning, finds himself the Pastor of a 
country congregation, what is his duty? Not 
indeed to unlearn all that he has acquired, not 
to cease to cultivate refinement of mind and 
manners, but to adapt himself to the wants 
and requirements of his people. Like a mis- 
sionary lately arrived in a new region, he must 
study the habits, the language, the powers of 
comprehension, of those among whom he is 
placed." * 

Perhaps the mode said to have been adopted 
by Archbishop Tillotson, might be pursued 
with advantage by a young Preacher similarly 
circumstanced. Before he delivered his ser- 
mons in public, he sometimes read them to an 
illiterate woman of good sense, to see if she 
could understand him, and if not, where was 
the hitch. 

And here I am glad to be able to quote the 
testimony of one as remarkable for his sim- 
plicity of style, as he is exalted in learning and 
in station. '^ Elaborate composition," observes 
Archbishop Sumner, ^'is so far from being 
necessary to the success of public discourses, 

* Porter's Homiletics. 
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that, in many situations, a person of delicate 
and refined taste will be obliged to maintain 
a severe conflict between his duty and his 
habits, before he can become useful to others 
from the pulpit. He must descend from the 
high and lofty tone of language to which he is 
accustomed, to walk in the humble terms of 
Scripture. He must limit his rounded periods 
to the extent of vulgar comprehension. He 
must abound in interrogations and addresses, 
which the rules of composition may condemn 
in writing, though the rules of nature sanction 
them in speaking. In short he must put ofi* 
all sense of personal importance, and assume 
the character of his office. He must forget 
himself, and remember only his situation as the 
messenger of Christ, and his business of con- 
verting sinners from the error of their way."* 

Forty years have now elapsed since this 
important advice fell from the pen of the 
author of Apostolic Preaching. And well had 
it been for our peasantry and our mechanics, 
if not for the higher grades of society, had 
it been more universally followed by the 
English Clergy. That a great improvement 

« Archbishop Sumner's ** Apostolic Preaching." 
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in this respect has taken place since that 
period, and especially during the last twenty 
years, should be acknowledged with thankful- 
ness to that gracious God, who has made our 
National Church, even in these agitating and 
conflicting times, for ^^ a name and a praise in 
the earth." 

To one, who has been hitherto accustomed 
to converse only in the language of the schools, 
it wil] doubtless be difficult to condescend to 
the requirements of the illiterate. But the 
effort must be made and persevered in, until 
an object so essential to usefulness shall have 
been attained. 

But, important as are clearness and sim- 
plicity of style, they are not all that is required 
to accomplish the object of a Preacher who 
would arrest the attention, and secure the in- 
terest of his hearers. He should cultivate 

3. A LIVELY, POINTED, PICTORIAL Style. He 

should think of the scenes, the employments, 
the business, the trains of thought with which 
his hearers are the most conversant, and enlist 
them into his service. By making use of these 
as illustrations of his meaning he will give 
point and interest to all he utters. What he 
says will not only be bettei xxud^x^V^od^ \soX 
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better appreciated, and more readily responded 
to. No illustrations can be more appropriate, 
more beautiful, or more telling than those 
which may be drawn from the every-day oc- 
currences in the occupations of the husband- 
man. To doubt this assertion, would be to 
call in question the consummate wisdom of 
that Divine Teacher, who spoke as never man 
spake. 

Surely if there be one thing rather than 
another which characterizes the style of our 
Lord^s instruction, it is his uniform habit of 
directing the attention of his hearers to the 
objects by which they were surrounded, and 
the occupations in which they were engaged. 
The expansive waters of the Galilean lake, the 
fishermen's employment in casting their nets 
for a draught of fishes, or dragging them, when 
filled, to the sea shore, — the adjacent fields 
with their golden harvests ready for the sickle, 
— ^the shepherd tending his flock upon the 
mountain side, — the sower going forth to sow, 
— the labourers working for their hire, or 
standing in the market-place waiting to be 
hired, — ^the lily of the valley surpassing Solo- 
mon in his most costly apparel, — the wide- 
spreading mustard tree, \ti yiVio^^Vst^ski^VLeE the 
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little birds found a lodging, — the woman 
leavening her three measures of meal, or seek- 
ing for her mislaid piece of silver, — the shep- 
herd going after the lost one of his flock, — 
these, and such as these, are the simple, but 
no less touching and striking illustrations with 
which the Saviour taught, and on account of 
which ^^ the common people heard him gladly.'' 

But lest this effort to gain the attention of 
his audience should degenerate into levity, let 
the young Preacher remember that his style 
should be characterized 

4. By SERIOUSNESS. There is a gravity 
befitting the pulpit, which must never be lost 
sight of in our efforts to interest and please* 
To say anything bordering on the ludicrous, or 
wantonly to excite a smile in the countenances 
of our hearers by mirthful, or witty, or gro- 
tesque allusions, would justly subject ourselves 
to the charge of trifling with sacred things, or 
of touching the Ark with hands of unhallowed 
levity. 

It is preposterous to plead for levity in the 
pulpit that it keeps up the attention of the 
congregation — an end which might be attained 
by still more objectionable means. That at- 
tention is worthless whioh \& ^Bl\xk<^ ^ ^^ 
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expense of all that is sacred and decorous in 
the office of the Preacher. Surely of such 
laughter as may thus be produced, it may well 
be said in the language of Solomon, one of the 
wisest of Preachers, ^^ It is mad, and of mirth, 
what doeth it ? " 

I will not enter into the question whether 
satire ought never to be heard from the pul- 
pit, but I feel assured that the occasions must 
be very " few and far between," when the seri- 
ous and judicious Preacher will feel it right to 
wield so dangerous a weapon. For what will 
be the usual result ? Not conviction, but re- 
sentment. It may change indeed a man's 
manners, but it will never change his heart. 

" It may correct a foible — may chastise 
The freaks of fashion; regulate the dress; 
But where are its subHmer trophies found ? 
What vice has it subdued ? whose heart reclaimed 
By rigour ? Or whom laugh'd into reform ? 
Alas ! Leviathan is not so tamed. 
Laugh'd at — he laughs again; and stricken hard. 
Turns to the stroke his adamantine scales. 
That fear no discipline of human hands." 

5. The Preacher's style should be charac- 
terised by SYMPATHy. 

Too many Preachers fail exceedingly here. 
They deliver sermons, it may be, well com- 
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posed, lucid, simple, pointed, and serious in 
their style ; but not sympathetic in their tone» 
There is nothing to convince the audience that 
there is a fellow-feeling between the Preacher 
and themselves. He speaks df feelings and 
convictions, of sorrows and joys, as though he 
had nothing to do with such things personally ; 
as though he were not a man of like passions 
with the weakest and meanest of his hearers. 
It is the assurance we have of our blessed 
Saviour's sympathy that so endears Him to us, 
both in his prophetic and priestly character. 
^^ For we have not a High Prieiit which cannot 
be touched with the feeling of our infirmities, 
but was in all points tempted like as we are, 
yet without sin." 

It has been well said that ^^ a clergyman's 
ministrations, and especially his preaching, are 
the connecting link between him and his 
people. If he really care for them, he will in- 
terest himself about their wants, and will try to 
meet them, and this will be sure to shew itself 
in his sermons. He should speak as one who 
knows the inner thoughts and workings of the 
hearts of those whom he is addressing; and he 
should shew that he is fully aware of and can 
appreciate their joys; that he i& ^\<;^\q oil ^€\:( 
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trials, and can feel for them in their difficulties; 
that he desires to put himself in their place, 
and rejoices to be the bearer to them of the 
remedies they need. Our sympathy should 
also be shewn by an occasional allusion to 
local and passing events, in which the congre- 
gation may happen to be specially interested. 
This will sometimes have a happy effect. But 
it must be done in moderation, and great care 
should be taken to avoid such personal allu- 
sions as will cause irritation and give offence. 
The arrow may be so skilfully shot as to strike 
many consciences, but it must not be evidently 
aimed at any one individual.''* 

But to render preaching really efficient 
there must be more even than sympathy, which 
though it may go far to achieve a triumph over 
the hearts and minds of the audience, will 
sometimes fail through a want of energy. The 
people should be made to feel that the Preach- 
er's sympathy is not the weak and inert 
thing, which it may sometimes appear to be, 
but that it is associated 

6. With real earnestness. Whilst we 
feel with our hearers, and for them, we must 

♦ Oxendeu'B PastATol Offi^oe. 
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allow no consideration whatever to enfeeble 
our efforts to proclaim the whole revealed 
counsel of God, whether they will hear or 
whether they will forbear. 

We are to teach, preach, and admonish as 
those that must give account; nor must we 
allow ourselves to withhold anything from our 
hearers, which their sins, their dangers, or 
their infirmities may require. Whilst towards 
some we are to shew ^' compassion, making a 
difference;" others we must "save with fear, 
hating even the garment spotted by the flesh."* 

There should be an earnestness in all that 
we say. Our statements of doctrine; our 
proclamations of mercy ; our invitations to the 
weary and heavy laden; our expostulations 
with the impenitent ; our pleadings, our warn- 
ings, our rebukes, should all carry with them 
the idea that we are in earnest^ that we be- 
lieve what we say, and that we are anxious 
that they themselves should believe it. " Be 
real with them," charges one of the most elo- 
quent of Bishops ; " Strike as one that would 
make a dint upon their shield of hardness; 
yea, and smite through it to their heart of 

•St.Jude,aa. 
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hearts. . When you preach, be real. Set your 
people before you in their numbers, their 
wants, their dangers, their capacities, choose a 
subject, not to shew yourself off, but to benefit 
them. And then speak straight to them as you 
would beg your life or counsel your son, or call 
your friend from a burning house, in plain, 
strong, earnest words. And that you may be 
thus real, I would counsel you from the first to 
take as little of your sermons as possible from 
those of other men. Let them be your own, 
made up of truths learned on your knees from 
your Bible, in self-examination, and amongst 
your people."* 

Lastly, — and incomparably above all, — the 
Preacher's style should be characterized by 
LOVE, without which, we have the authority 
of an Apostle for declaring, that the loftiest 
kind of preaching will be worthless before 
God. " Though I speak," says he, " with the 
tongues of men, and of angels, and have not 
cJiarityy I am become as sounding brass, or a 
tinkling cymbal." 

And here again, I would quote from one of 



* Bishop of Oxford's Addresses to the Candidates for 
Ordination. 
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the Charges of Bishop Wilberforce to his Can- 
didates for Ordination. " Remember that with- 
out love everything else is vain; and that it 
can, from its own treasure, supply everything 
beside which you may need. . . . The loving 
soul will see what his brother needs, and be 
able to supply it ; for love is quick and true in 
applying remedies, and has that master power 
which must dwell in every healer, that it draws 
the sufferer to itself, instead of driving him 
away. There is a tenderness in love which 
makes its touch so light, that even the most 
deeply wounded will bear its handling. There 
is a reality about it which makes it go straight 
to the true point. And this will make all our 
Ministry, and especially our sermons, effective. 
Instead of the dry, wandering, unreal general- 
ities, the fine writing, or the unmeaning repe- 
tition of phrases, which makes so many ser- 
mons so absolutely intolerable, they will be felt 
by those who hear them to be indeed living 
voices, — voices about God, voices about them- 
selves, — as great news from the far land, as the 
message the weary soul wants." 

For lack of this loving temper in the 
Preacher, how often is. he carried away by his 
own fiery spirit, rather than by a zeal ac<io\A.- 
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ing to knowledge ! The Pastor must, at his 
peril, strive to be faithful to the souls com- 
mitted to his charge ; nor must he refrain from 
enforcing the solemn declarations and threaten- 
ings of God's law against the obstinate of- 
fender: but he should feel conscious of pain 
and disquietude in the discharge of this solemn 
duty, and seek to mingle love towards the 
person of the offender with denunciations 
against the offence itself. *^ No man,*^ remarks 
Cowper, " was ever scolded out of his sins. . . 
A man that loves me, if iie sees me in an error, 
will pity me, and endeavour calmly to con- 
vince me of it, and persuade me to forsake it 
If he has great and good news to tell me, he 
will not do it angrily, and in much heat and 
discomposure of spirit.'* 

A just picture of what a Christian Preacher 
ought to be in addressing his congregation, is 
incidentally drawn by the same poetic pen, in 
the person of one ^^for years deserving honour, 
but for wisdom more !" 

" Gentle, and afifable, and fall of grace, 
As fearftil of ofifending whom he wished 
Much to persuade, he plied his ear with tmths 
Not harshly thundered forth, or rudely pressed. 
Sat, like his purpose, gracious, kind, and sweet.** 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE PREACHER'S DELIVERY. 



"Actio* inquam in dicendo una dominator. Sine hko 
summas orator esse in nuipero nullo potest, mediocris 
h&c instructus summos ssepe superare. Huic primas de« 
disse Demosthenes dicitnr, com rogaretnr quid in dicendo 
esset primum, huic secundas, huic tertias." — Cicero de 
Oratore, in. 56. 



One of the most important subjects connected 
with Preaching, is that which relates to the 
delivery of sermons. I am by no means in- 
sensible to the indifference which is frequently 
attached by Preachers themselves to the man- 
ner in which they deliver their discourses from 
the pulpit : but when I have noticed the effect 



♦ By which is signified everything connected with what 
we now term delivery, whether gesture, voice, intonation, 
emphasis, animation, <fee. 
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produced by the preaching of such individuals, 
however distinguished for their piety, their 
zeal, or their talents, I have generally per- 
ceived symptoms of inattention, and a want of 
interest in their discourses, on the part of their 
congregations. It is mortifying indeed to 
think how many excellent sermons, fraught 
with wisdom, and piety, with depth of argu- 
ment, and beauty of style, are vainly scattered, 
as it were, to the winds, every Sunday in the 
year, for want of that attention to their delivery 
from the pulpit, whicl\ alone can ensure the 
attention of the hearers. 

It is quite irrelevant to plead the doctrine 
of human corruption, and the alienation of the 
natural heart from God, and thus to account for 
the inattention of a congregation. That cor- 
ruption and that alienation remain precisely 
the same, whether they are addressed in a 
lively, natural, energetic manner, or in a man- 
ner exactly the reverse : but whilst in the 
latter case they will generally be found inatten- 
tive and indifferent, in the former they will 
appear to be interested, and alive to the sub- 
ject. God works by means, and generally 
by the means best adapted to the end. He 
makes use of the talents with which He endows 
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his ministering servants ; and if of the talent 
of composing^ why not of the equally important 
talent of delivering a discourse ? ^^ Faith 
comes by hearing, and hearing by the word 
of God. But how shall they he$r without a 
Preacher,*' who studies to make himself heard, 
and to deliver his message in a manner cal* 
culated at once to awaken and rivet their 
attention ? 

Many of the following observations, it is 
obvious, should be reduced to practice, if pos* 
sible, before the sacred student assumes the 
character and station of a Preacher. It is with 
delivery as with composiiiony there should be 
previous discipline and preparation.. As in the 
one case the style should be already formed 
so as to require little or no attention from the 
writer, whilst expressing hia thoughts on paper, 
so in the other, a happy and vigorous species 
of elocution, should be attained before the 
Preacher ascends the pulpit, where he must 
become absorbed at once with the grandeur 
and importance of his subject. It happens, 
however, in numerous instances, that young 
men enter on the work of the Ministry without 
having had their attention at all directed to 
this subject, and in consequence tbsb^ iiQ>\» ^"c^^ 

F 
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feel a considerable embarrassment in the pulpit, 
but frequently fall into an unnatural, and to say 
the least, an uninteresting manner of address- 
ing their audience. 

Unhappily the study of elocution is not 
only unprovided for in the preparatory exer- 
cises of Candidates for Orders, but even la- 
bours under a considerable degree of reproach 
which it by no means deserves. Hence it has 
become almost a proverb, that 'the English 
Clergy are the best writers of sermons, and 
the worst readers of them in all Christendom.' 
This censure is doubtless much exaggerated, 
as antithetical proverbs usually are: yet it is 
very certain that our country is not remarkable 
for general eloquence, and that in the Church 
it is less visible than either in the Senate or at 
the Bar. Much of the disesteem in whidi the 
cultivation of this useful talent is held, arises 
from a false supposition that by eloquence is 
meant an affected and artificial manner of 
speaking: or, what is worse, the mere trick of 
'making the worse appear the better reason,* 
by the blandishments of a meretricious oratoiy. 
From such eloquence may we ever be pre- 
served ! But the eloquence which arises from 
an appropriate unsophisticated mode of speak- 
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ing — and which not merely tunes the organ of 
speech to an agreeable modulation, but allows 
the speaker to follow the dictates of nature in 
reciting energetically what he feels strongly — 
deserves to be assiduously cultivated. 

Another current, and far more weighty ob- 
jection to the cultivation of just elocution by 
young men intended for the sacred profession, 
is, that it is inconsistent with the simplicity 
and sincerity of their vocation as Ministers of 
Christ. St Paul is often quoted as an au- 
thority to decide this question; and because 
he abjured ** the enticing words of man's wis- 
dom," and "determined to know nothing 
among men but Jesus Christ, and him cruci- 
fied ;'' it is argued, that the rules of forcible 
composition and just enunciation are unbecom- 
ing the study of a Christian teacher ? But it 
is very clear, that the reprobation expressed 
by the Apostle was levelled at that spurious 
oratory which prevailed both among the Greeks 
and the Aomans at the time when he wrote, 
and has nothing to do with a sober view of 
the present question. "Many of the classic 
rhetoric^s, it is well known, taught little else 
than dialectic subtlety and sophistry : too often 
they instructed their pupils how to ^^^^ €\^^x 
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for or against a question^ without any referenoe 
to truth or moral feeling; and were content 
with the triumph of their art, independently of 
any valuable end to be obtained by its exer- 
tion. It was against such practioes that the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles so zealously re- 
monstrated. Very different was his own style 
of eloquence, ^'not with wisdom of words," 
but ^^in demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power.^ Yet who was a greater master of true 
eloquence? Who knew better how to ^con- 
Tince and persuade ?' Who felt his subject 
more deeply, or knew how to convey his con- 
ceptions more forcibly to others ? " * 

But while I feel the importance of directing 
the attention of the young Preacher to a sub- 
ject too frequently neglected and contemned 
by those whom it chiefly concerns, I almost 
shrink from the delicate and difficult task of 
offering suitable direction and advice. It is in 
vain, however, to wish that the task had fallen 
into abler hands, and that the grave propounder 
had been at the same time, the sucoessfril ex- 
emplar of his rules. I cannot pretend to con- 
struct any new system of instruction, or to 

* Wilkes'ft ComUidTQ Olums. 
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enter into any elaborate discussion. The ut- 
most at which I aim, is to offer a few practical 
directions which occur to me as the result of 
my reading, my observation of other Preachers, 
and my own experience during a Ministry of 
many years' standing. 

There are four principal ways in which a 
sermon may be delivered, each of which has 
its several advocates, and possesses its respec- 
tive advantages and disadvantages. These are 

From Manuscript; 

Extemporaneously ; 

From Notes; 

Memoriteb. 
On each of these modes of delivery a few 
observations may be profitably made ; but more 
especially on the Jirst^ as being not only the 
most frequently employed, but the most sug- 
gestive of practical hints with reference to the 
three other modes. 



CHAPTER VII. 



DELIVERY FROM MANUSCRIPT. 



Though, as we shall soon have occasion to 
remark, the preaching of a written sermon 
includes far more than the mere reading of it, 
yet good reading is essential to its being pro- 
perly delivered. 

The first direction, then, which I would 
give, is of a preliminary, but most important 
character, viz. that pains should he taken to 
acquire the art, and cultivate the habit^ of 

READING WELL. 

To read in silence, so as to understand the 
meaning of an author and thereby to increase 
our intellectual stores, is one thing; to read 
aloud, so as to unfold that meaning, and com- 
municate that knowledge to our hearers with per- 
spicuity and force, is another. The former is an 
a^nment, which is almost universal ; the latter 
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is possessed by comparatively few. But while 
the number who can aspire to read remarkably 
well, involving as it does a rare combination of 
physical and mental qualifications, will always 
be small, there is no room for discouragement. 
Between mediocrity and perfection there is a 
wide interval, in which various degrees of ex* 
cellence may be attained by the diligent and 
observant student. There are not wanting 
many valuable treatises on the art, among 
which may be specially mentioned those of 
Sheridan, Walker, and Cull. But written rules 
alone will not suffice ; there must be added 
the example of a * living voice.* Let the young 
student then notice and remember the manner 
in which a good reader proceeds. 

Let him mark the distinctness of his articu- 
lation, the propriety of his emphasis, the cor- 
rectness of his pronunciation, the ease and 
force with which he completes every sentence 
which drops from his lips. Then, if he pos- 
sesses a tolerable ear, he will be able to enter 
with intelligence and interest into the written 
directions of the rhetorician. A considerable 
part of the task of learning to read well, will 
be found to consist in unlearning to read ill. 
Bad habits, begun probably in the nursery^ 
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increased at school, and perpetuated at the 
University, are like a threefold cord, not easily 
broken. Before, indeed, the attempt can be 
made, the individual must become acquainted 
with his own peculiar faults. Let him seek 
then to have them pointed out to him while 
he is young — while his organs of speech are 
pliable, and his habits have not yet assumed 
the character of a second nature. 

With this view he should request some ju- 
dicious friend to remind him, from time to time, 
of any impropriety into which he may fall 
when he reads before him in public or in 
private. *Tell me,* he should say, *not only 
when I fail to convey to you the true meaning 
of my author, but every instance in which I 
pronounce a word improperly, or lay a false 
emphasis. Mark also my tones and inflexions, 
my pauses and pitch of voice, and fail not to 
apprize me in every instance of what appears 
unnatural, or stiff, or feeble, or affected.' His 
friend's compliance with such requests as these 
will prove, perhaps, at first, a source of con- 
siderable surprise, if not of some little mortifi- 
cation ; for, strange as it may seem, while few 
men read well, there are still fewer who think 
they read ill : and none are commonly so un- 
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conscious of their imperfections as those in 
whom they most abound. But let him not be 
discouraged by the long catalogue which may 
be presented to him of his rhetorical delinquen- 
cies : * to understand the disease is more than 
half the cure.* Let him proceed at once to the 
necessary task of eradicating every fault which 
has been pointed out to him, and of supplying 

•every defect. By the exercise of vigilant self- 
inspection and persevering efforts, in compli- 
ance with the rules of some well written work 
on Elocution, he will, in all probability, soon 

« acquire the ability to read comparatively well. 
But let him not suppose when he has ar- 
rived at a considerable measure of excellence 
in the art of reading^ that he has nothing more 
to acquire with a view to pulpit delivery. 
True, it is an important, not to say, indis- 
pensable preliminary; but it is only a pre- 
liminary. Reading is not preaching. A ser- 
mon may be read from the pulpit with much 
propriety and correctness; there may be no 
false quantities, nor provincial accents, nor 
erroneous emphasis ; the tones may be agree- 
able, the inflexions correct, the harmony of 
every sentence carefully preserved; and yet, 
after all, the sermon may not bsk^^ \^^^\!k 
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preachedj it may not have conveyed for one 
moment the idea suggested by the term em- 
ployed by oar Lord and his Apostles, m/pvy/uo, 
a proclamation, a message of importance from 
a Sovereign to his people. The distinction is 
not between the delivery of written and un- 
ioritten discourses, but between the mere react- 
ing of a written sermon, and the pre<iching of 
a written sermon. An extempore discourse 
may be as remote from preaching, as the 
tamest and most uninteresting reading of one 
previously composed : for if there be no life- 
stirring sympathy between the words and affec- 
tions of the speaker, it is at best but the cold 
essay of a fluent tongue. The Preacher is a 
taipv^, an ambassador, a herald; and he bears 
with him tidings in which he is most deeply 
and intimately concerned, in common with 
those to whom he announces them; hence, 
whether his sermon be written or unwritten, 
he preaches it ; he proclaims it ; he publishes 
it abroad with corresponding life and energy. 
There is, in short, a reality in the matter, to 
which mere reading, however excellent or even 
faultless, cannot attain. The Preacher must 
convey his discourse, not from his manuscript 
merely, nor from the tablet of a retentive 
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memory, but from an enlightened and approv- 
ing understanding,— from a heart warm with 
love to Him from whom he receives the tidings^ 
and to those to whom he conveys them. With 
this view he should make special preparation 
for the pulpit every time he is called upon to 
enter it. It is not enough that he prepare 
a suitable discourse^ whether written or un- 
written ; he must prepare himself also to de- 
liver it in a suitable manner. 

He should endeavour, in the first place, to 
make himself perfectly familiar with what he 
has written, by reading it over several times, 
and so far to fis: it in his memory, as to free 
himself from that slavish dependence upon his 
manuscript, which would keep his eye continu- 
ally fixed upon its pages. 

In the next place he should endeavour to 
get his heart deeply interested in the truths 
which he is thus prepared to promulgate: he 
should * mark, learn, and inwardly digest them,' 
with a view to his own spiritual edification. 
He should adopt, in short, the laudable prac- 
tice of Philip Henry, who invariably preached 
every sermon to himself in private, before he 
ventured to preach it in public to his con- 
gregation. 
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It is SGaroely neoessary perhaps to add, in 
the third place, that devout prayer, for the 
special blessing of God to accompany his 
efforts, should always precede his entrance 
into the pulpit. The uniform experience of 
Christian Ministers goes to prove the truth 
of the testimony ^^ben^ pracdicasse est bene 
orasse.** Of many of the most eminent Preach- 
ers whose lives have been handed down to 
posterity, it is recorded that they loved to pass 
at once from the closet to the pulpit,— ^from 
pleading with God, to pleading with immortal 
souls. 

Thus prepared, as it respects both himself 
and his subject, he may humbly but confidently 
rely on the blessing of GK>d, and enter the 
pulpit in the spirit of one commissioned from 
on high to *' stand between the living and the 
dead." And there let him again lift up his 
heart in ejaculatory prayer during the few 
moments which precede the announcement of 
his text, that he may be freed from that *^ fear 
of man which bringeth a snare,** and from 
that love of human praise, which would mar 
the costliest offering which could be presented 
to an omniscient and heart-searching God. 

In the announcement of his text, the 
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Preacher should be deliberate and distinct: 
and in a similar manner he should, for the 
most part, commence his sermon. There 
should be a sensible pause also between the 
announcement of the text and the opening of 
the discourse, not only for the purpose of 
giving time to the congregation to refer to 
the passage in the sacred volume, but also to 
avoid all appearance of precipitancy and haste. 
Few things indeed are more important to be 
guarded against at the commencement of a 
sermon than an agitated or hurried manner, for 
nothing tends more effectually to raise in the 
minds of the audience a suspicion that there 
is no depth of feeling, or of thought in the 
Preacher — that his object is rather to get 
through his sermon than to enlighten their 
understandings or affect their hearts. He 
should both be, and appear to be, deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of his subject, 
and should enter upon it in a calm and be- 
coming manner. 

Much of this hurried appearance is doubt- 
less to be attributed to a constitutional ner- 
vousness of temperament; but in most cases 
it may ba effectually overcome by persevering 
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efforts. Self-possession, though natural to 
some, may to a certain degree be attained by 
all. The best spiritual remedy is that sug- 
gested by Mr. Cecil, who was wont to say, 
*^ that a realizing sense of the Divine Presence 
would annihilate a large congregation, and en- 
noble a small one." 

During the esLordium, the pitch of his voice 
should be rather lower than that which is to 
characterize the rest of the sermon ; only let 
him take care to be sufficiently loud to be dis- 
tinctly heard by the whole of the assembly. 
This is the more necessary to be observed, in- 
asmuch as the voice has a natural tendency to 
rise to a higher pitch as the speaker proceeds 
with his discourse. 

'^Besides, should the Speaker force his 
voice in the beginning, it will be presently ren- 
dered hoarse, broken, exhausted, and it will 
speedily fail him. You must speak neither too 
loudly nor too fast at first; or else the rapid 
expansions and contractions of the language 
force it and falsify it. You must husband your 
voice at starting in order that it may last and 
maintain itself to the end. When you gradu- 
ally strengthen and animate it, it does not give 
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way, but remains clear, strong, and pleasing to 
the close of your harangue.*' * 

And here it may be remarked, that much of 
the comfort, both of Preacher and hearers, will 
depend' throughout on the proper pitch and 
management of the voice. There are three 
distinct scales, or gradations of voice, which 
every one may notice in himself and others, — 
the high, tlie low, and the middle. The high 
pitch is employed when we speak, or rather 
shout, to a person at a considerable distance 
from us. The low pitch, on the contrary, is 
directed towards those in immediate contact 
with us, and approaches almost to a whisper. 
Between these esitremes is that most agreeable 
and ample range of voice which may be called 
the middle pitch, and out of the boundaries of 
which the Preacher should seldom, if ever, 
permit himself to stray. It is in fact that di- 
vision or scale of voice, which is the vehicle of 
our ordinary conversation in the social circle, 
and which admits of the utmost variety, not 
only of tone and inflection, but of softness and 
strength. " It is erroneous to suppose that the 
highest pitch of voice is requisite to be well 

* Bautain. 
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heard by a large assembly. This is confound- 
ing two things materially different, loudness, or 
strength of sound, with the key-note of which 
we speak. The voice may be rendered louder 
without altering the key ; and the speaker will 
always be able to gire most body — most per- 
severing force of sound — to that pitch of voice 
to which in conversation he is accustomed; 
whereas, if he begin on the highest pitch of 
his voice, he will fatigue himself and speak 
with pain; and whenever a man speaks with 
pain, he is always heard with pain by his audi- 
ence. To the voice, therefore, may be given 
full strength and swell of sound, but it should 
always be pitched on the ordinary speaking 
key. A greater quantity of voice should never 
be uttered, than can be afforded without pain, 
and without any extraordinary effort To be 
well heard, it is useful for a speaker to direct 
hifi eyes occasionally to some of the most 
distant persons in the assembly, and to con- 
sider himself as speaking to them. We 
Baturally and mechanically express our words 
with such a degree of strength as to be heard 
by one to whom we address ourselves, pro- 
vided he be within the reach of our voice. 
This will be the case in public speaking, as 
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well as in oommon coDversation. But it must 
be remembered that speaking too loud is 
peculiarly offensive. The ear is wounded when 
the voice comes upon it in rumbling, indistinct 
masses : besides, it appears as if assent were 
demanded by mere vehemence and force of 
sound. Distinctness of articulation is far more 
conducive to being well heard and clearly un- 
derstood, than mere loudness of sound." '^ Ar- 
ticulation," observes Bautain, ^^ should be neat, 
clear, sharp, yet unexaggerated, or else it will 
become heavy, harsh, and hammer-like, rend- 
ing the ear." " The quantity of sound requi- 
site to fill even a large space, is less than is 
generally supposed ; and, with distinct articu- 
lation, a man of a weak voice will make it 
extend further than the strongest voice can 
reach without it. This, therefore demands 
peculiar attention. Many instances occur in 
common life, of people, who, though hard of 
hearing, prefer to be spoken to with a moderate 
than a loud tone of voice. The speaker must 
give every sound which he utters its due pro- 
portion, and make every syllable to be heard 
distinctly. To succeed in this, a rapidity of 
pronunciation must be avoided. To pronounce 
with a proper degree of slowness, and with full 
o 
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and dear articulation, cannot be too industri- 
ously studied, or too earnestly recommended. 
Such a pronunciation gives wings and dignity 
to language. It assists the yoice by the pauses 
and rests which it permits it more easily to 
make, and enables the speaker to swell all his 
sounds both with more energy and more music. 
He may by this means also preserve a due com- 
mand over himself, and avoid that flutter of 
spirits produced by a rapid and hurried manner 
which is destructive to all due impression on 
the minds of the audience.'* * 

^^ Every voice has its natural bell-tone, which 
makes it a bass voice, a tenor, or a soprano, 
each with intermediate gradations. The middle 
voice, or tenor, is the most favourable for speak- 
ing. It is tiiat which maintains itself the best, 
and which reaches the furthest when well articu- 
lated. It is also the most pleasing, the most 
endearing, and has the largest resources for 
inflection ; because, being in the middle of the 
scale, it rises or sinks with greater ease, and 
leans itself better to eitiier hand. It therefore 
commands a greater variety of intonatioDS 
which hinders monotony of elocution, and re- 

* BlMi'ft Bhetorio. 
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awakens the attention of the hearer, so prone 
to doze." • 

But one of the worst, and at the same time 
most common faults, against which the Preacher 
should sedulously guard, is monotony. A uni- 
form sameness of tone in the delivery of a 
sermon, will infallibly weaken, if not destroy 
the attention of the most devout audience, and 
if the attention be lost, all will be lost. Dis- 
pleasing as eccentricity of manner doubtless is, 
it is by no means so injurious to a Preacher's 
usefulness, as that decent and respectable, but 
dull and soporific monotony, which inspires 
indeed no disgust, but awakens, at the same 
time, no one emotion of the mind. Surely any 
kind of delivery which is not absolutely repul- 
sive, and which keeps up the attention of the 
audience, is preferable to the most pleasing and 
gentle tone, which, by its unvarying uniformity, 
lulls to sleep. 

It is consoling, however, to know that this 
cardinal fault may in every case be corrected, 
where vigilance and resolution are put in 
exercise. The speaker has only to ask himself 
the question from time to time, ^With what 

* B^utain. 
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tone, or in what manDer should I naturally utter 
this sentiment in serious conversation with a 
friend ? ' This is precisely the tone, and for 
the most part the manner which become also 
the pulpit. Nothing is more mistaken than 
the notion, that in the delivery of our sermons, 
our ordinary mode of speaking is to be aban- 
doned, and that we are to assume some plaintive, 
stately, or pompous tone, which is at once 
unnatural to us, and uninteresting to our hearers. 
In extempore preaching, there is considerably 
less danger of falling into this error ; and hence 
the principal cause of its acknowledged superi- 
ority in awakening attention. But why should 
the written sermon be allowed to operate so 
unfavourably on the tone and manner of the 
Preacher? Why should he regard his* manu- 
script as anything more than a remembrancer, 
or fail to realize the thought that he is not 
reading an essay with which he has no concern, 
but conveying to his hearers his own sentiments 
and feelings with as much truth and reality, and 
heartfelt sincerity, as can possibly be felt by 
the most extemporaneous Preacher. 

The same general direction will be found 
applicable to most other faults in the delivery 
of sermons from the pulpit^ and equally service- 
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able in assisting the Preacher to attain the 
manner most natural and easy to himself. For 
after all the rules which the elocutionist and 
rhetorician can devise^ there is no one direction 
so material to the improvement of the speaker 
as thisy of forming the tones and inflexions of 
public speaking upon those of sensible and 
animated conversation. Most men v^hen en- 
gaged in speaking with others on subjects of 
mutual interest, v^ill give utterance to their 
sentiments in the tones and cadences of natural 
eloquence. Let the Preacher then bear in mind 
that, whether he is discussing a topic of con- 
siderable interest in his own parlour, in the 
company of a few friends, or addressing a large 
assembly from the pulpit, he still speaks^ and 
should preserve the manner and appearance of 
speaking, and the tones and modulations of 
voice which are natural to him. How much of 
the propriety, the force, and the interest of a 
discourse must depend on such modulations, 
will appear from this single consideration, that 
to almost every sentiment we utter, and to every 
emotion we profess to feel, nature has adapted 
some peculiar tone of voice ; insomuch that he 
who without that corresponding tone should tell 
another, that he was grieved or anxious, or 
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displeased, or afraid, would be so far from being 
believed, that he would probably be considered 
as speaking ironicallj. Sympathy is one of 
the most powerful principles by which persua^ 
sive discourse is made instrumental in operating 
on the human mind. The speaker endeavours 
to infuse into the minds of his hearers his 
own sentiments and emotions: which he can 
never be successful in doing, unless he utters 
them in such a manner as to convince the 
audience that he feels them. The proper ex- 
pression of tones, therefore, deserves to be 
attentively considered by every one who aims, 
with the blessing of God, to be a successful 
pleader with immortal souls.* 

Much also of the force of delivery will de- 
pend upon the judicious use oi pauses^ of which 
there are two kinds. The first, or ordinary 
pause, is that which takes place at the close of 

* "In all cases, whatever be the scale of the voice — ^bass, 
tenor, or soprano— what most wins upon the hearers is what 
may be called a sympathetic voice. The best way in which 
a speaker can impart to his voice the sympathetic power, 
even when he may happen not to have it naturally, is to ex- 
press vividly whatever he says, and consequently to feel it 
well himself, in order to make others feel it. Above all, the 
way is, to have great benevolence, great charity in the heart, 
and to love to put them in practice; for nothing gives more 
of sympathy to the voice than real goodness." — BauXain. 
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divinonS) paragraphs, sentences, or even parts 
of sentences, with a view to the sense. The 
oAer, or extraordinary pause, is used in an 
arbitrary manner before certain emphatic words, 
depending altogether for its success upon the 
taste and judgment of the speaker. 

The pause to be observed at the close of 
a general head or division of a discourse should 
be of considerable length. Two important 
purposes will be answered by it: the attention 
of the hearer will be recruited by a short but 
complete repose ; and the continuity of sound 
having been broken, the Preacher will be able 
to descend with greater ease into the ordinary 
pitch of his voice, should he have previously 
risen to a higher elevation, or have closed the 
preceding division in a declamatory or pathetic 
strain. 

On the subject of action^ or gesture^ little 
more need be said than that it should be natural 
and simple. The <!elivery of written sermons 
obviously admits of less action than extem- 
pore preaching ; but it is far from prohibiting 
it altogether. Awkwardness, affectation, and 
excess, are the three dangers to be shunned. 
The Preacher should for the most part, stand 
erect in the pulpit: it is at once the most 
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natural and dignified posture, and at the same 
time the most conducive to the proper manage- 
ment of his voice and manner. He should 
carefully guard against the awkward habit of 
raising and lowering the head, simultaneously 
with the action of the eyes, in glancing at the 
manuscript before him. Few things tend more 
powerfully than this to give the delivery of a 
sermon the air and appearance of mere reading^ 
and to divest it altogether of the character of 
preaching. Necessity requires that in the use 
of a manuscript, the eyes should be withdrawn 
from time to time to the cushion; but in no 
other respect should he permit his delivery to 
be less natural or interesting than that of the 
extempore speaker. 

To the few simple rules which I have thus 
ventured to suggest, with a view to assist my 
younger brethren in the ministry in their laud- 
able endeavours to obtain an unexceptionable 
and forcible delivery, I would add one caution. 
I would earnestly warn every one against giving 
way to the too frequent consequence of dis- 
couragement — the abandonment of all attempts 
at improvement. A rigid attention to rules will 
at first, doubtless, be irksome and unpleasant; 
it will distract probably the attention of the 
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young preacher from subjects in themselves of 
far greater importance. But this will only be 
for a short time: what is at first distracting and 
constrained, becomes, after a little practice, 
natural and free. Perseverance will be found, 
with God's blessing, to overcome every ordinary 
obstacle; and good delivery will become so 
habitual, that instead of proving detrimental to 
the spirituality of the Preacher, it will rather 
tend to promote it. He will experience fresh 
delight in his pulpit duties, and by observing 
the increased and increasing attention of his 
hearers, he will be stimulated with stronger 
desires to benefit their souls. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



EXTEMPORANEOUS DELIVERY. 



A DISTINCTION should be carefully noted be- 
tween an extemporaneous sermon and a sermon 
extemporaneously delivered. A purely extem- 
poraneous sermon, (which implies the absence of 
all previous preparation,) would be highly objec- 
tionable, except under very peculiar circum- 
stances. Bishop Burnet, for instance, is said to 
have been suddenly called upon to preach before 
an assembly of English Prelates, on the non- 
arrival of the expected Preacher, and to have 
acquitted himself admirably on the trying emer- 
gency. It was the call of Providence, and he 
was justified by the result in promptly respond- 
ing to it. And occasionally perhaps, in most 
Clergjrmen's lives, circumstances may arise to 
require them to preach with little or no pre- 
paration. 
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There may be found also among so nu- 
merous a body as that of the English Clergy 
a few highly-gifted men, who can abstract, con- 
centrate, and arrange their thoughts in a few 
moments, so as to prepare a well-digested dis- 
course for delivery, in an incredibly short space 
of time. And not only so, but with well stored 
minds, a fervid imagination, and a ready com- 
mand of the most appropriate language, they 
feel not the slightest difficulty in pouring forth 
their impromptu conceptions from the pulpit 
with all the fervour of a glowing eloquence. 

But these men are rare, and their astonish- 
ing achievements are not to be quoted in favour 
of the attempt to preach purely extemporaneous 
sermons. 

In offering, then, a few special hints on the 
delivery of sermons extemporaneously, (for 
much of the advice given in the preceding 
chapter will be applicable here,) I shall take for 
granted that the sermon will have been previ- 
ously planned at least, if not fully written out. 
Only it must be borne in mind that the com- 
position must neither be read, nor repeated 
from memory, in the pulpit ; otherwise it can- 
not be said to be extemporaneously delivered. 
The outline, the structure, the concatenation of 
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ideas, may be laid up in the memory, but not 
the words. The language must be sought for 
at the time of delivery ; or rather it will come 
readily of its own accord to every one who is 
properly qualified to preach extemporaneously. 
And this observation suggests to me my first 
hint to the young aspirant, in the form of a 
preliminary question. Has he the requisite 
qualification of a ready utterance ? If not, let 
him seek at once to attain it, before he pre- 
sumes to inflict upon a congregation the lame 
and faltering eflbits of a stammering tongue. 
* What then,^ he will ask, * are the steps which 
I should take in order to attain it?' The rules 
recommended by competent advisers are va- 
rious. Professor Bautain* recommends the 
frequent recital of the finest passages of great 
writers, both in prose and poetry, at moments 
of leisure, or during a solitary walk, when the 
mind so readily falls back upon its own re- 
sources. 

Lord Brougham lays great stress upon em- 
bracing every opportunity, however trivial, of 
giving utterance to our ideas, in the best 
language we can find at the moment. In a 

* Art of Extemporary Speaking. 
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celebrated letter of that great orator on the 
education of a young lawyer,* he says : " The 
beginning of the art is to acquire the habit of 
easy speaking; and in whatever way this can 
be had, (which individual inclination or acci- 
dent will generally direct, and may safely be 
allowed to do so), it must be had. Now I 
differ from all other Doctors of Rhetoric in 
this; — I say, let him first of all learn to speak 
easily and fluently, as well and sensibly as he 
can, no doubt ; but, at any rate, let him learn 
to speak. This is to eloquence or good pub- 
lic speaking, what the being able to talk, in a 
child, is to correct grammatical speech. It is 
the requisite foundation, and on it you must 
build. Moreover, it can only be acquired 
young; therefore let it by all means, and at 
any sacrifice, be got hold of forthwith. . . . The 
next step is the grand one, to convert this 
kind of easy speaking into chaste elo- 
quence. And here there is but one rule. I do 
earnestly entreat your son to set daily and 
nightly before him, the Greek models. . . . His 
taste will improve every time he reads and 
repeats to himself, and he will learn how 

* The late Lord MaAaxilttj. 
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much may be done by a skilful use of a few 
words," &c. 

Bishop Burnet, whose f&eility in extempora- 
neous Preaching has already been referred to, 
gives the following advice to the young Divine. 
^^Let him talk freely to himself on subjects 
suited to the pulpit, and study to give his 
thoughts all the heat and flight about them 
that he can. By a very few years* practice of 
two or three soliloquies a day^ (chiefly in the 
morning, when the head is clearest, and the 
spirits are liveliest) a man will contract great 
readiness both in thinking and speaking.** * 

The celebrated American orator, Henry 
Clay, IS said to have attained his proficiency 
by similar means. And his success is the more 
remarkable from his not having commenced his 
studies till comparatively late in life. He then 
began and continued for years the process of 
daily reading and speaking upon the contents 
of some historical or scientific books. 

Somewhat similar also was the early prac- 
tice of Sir Samuel B.omilly, as we learn from a 
statement in one of his letters. ^^ Above all," 
says he, ^^I was anxious to acquire a great 

* Bp. BnmQt's Pastoral Care* 
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&cilit7 of elocution, which I thought indis- 
pensably necessary to my success. Instead, 
however, of resorting to any of those debating 
societies, which were at that time much fre- 
quented, I adopted a very useful expedient, 
which I found suggested in Quintilian — that of 
expressing myself in the best language I could, 
whatever I had been reading; in using the 
arguments I had met with in Tacitus or Livy, 
and making with them speeches of my own — 
not uttered, but composed, and existing only 
in thought Occasionally, too, I attended the 
two Houses of Parliament, and used myself to 
recite in thought, or to answer the speeches I 
had heard there." 

Contemporaneously, however, with the adop- 
tion of methods such as these in private, the 
young Preacher may pursue a course of extem- 
poraneous speaking in certain situations in 
public, with every possible advantage both to 
himself and his hearers. He has only to resort 
to the cottage — the sick chamber — the school 
room — and there with the Bible in his hand, and 
with the love of Christ and of souls in his heart, 
to expound the Scriptures, or speak of the great 
truths of Religion. In such places, and in 
such employment, he will acquire^ if axiY^b&x<^^ 
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variety of exposition, and the multiplicity of 
representations. Once sure of the leading idea, 
the divisions, and subdivisions must be rapidly 
inspected. You must proceed from the one to 
the other reflectively in order to test what they 
will be worth at the decisive instant, and to 
penetrate them by a glance of the mind — a 
glance which is never more vigorous than at 
the last moment.^ 

The fourth and concluding hint which I would 
suggest to the young Preacher who wishes 
really to excel, is, that he should study to avoid 
the faults into which extempore Preachers are 
more or less prone to fall. He should be espe- 
cially careful to guard against tediousness, 
diffuseness, and tautology. He must bear in 
mind that the audience will probably become 
weary before he himself is satisfied — that whilst 
he is still fresh, and desirous to continue his 
speech, they may be counting the minutes, and 
wishing him to come to a close. Though a 
little more indulgence may be shewn towards a 
sermon delivered extemporaneously, patience 
must have its limits; and on few occasions 
should the Preacher exceed thirty-five minutes. 
If he wishes indeed to keep up the attention of 
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his hearers at all times, let him restrict himself 
for the most part to half an hour. 

Even in Courts of Law, where there is often 
so much to keep up the attention of the audience, 
the advantage of brevity is felt by the Barrister 
in his pleadings. Take as an illustration the 
following testimony of Sir James Scarlett, when 
practising at the English Bar: When he was 
asked, on one occasion by Mr. Gumey, what 
was the secret of his great success as an advo- 
cate, he replied, that he took care to press home 
the one principle pomt of the case, without 
much regard to the other points. He also said 
that he knew the secret of being short. ^ I find,' 
said he, ^when I exceed half an hour, I am 
always doing mischief to my client. If I drive 
into the heads of the Jury important matters, I 
drive out matter more important, which I had 
previously lodged there.' 

And as an illustration of a similar eflfect on 
the minds of an audience, ofttimes as dense as 
an empannelled Jury in a plebeian case, take 
the following. ^Sir,' said a poor parishioner 
to his worthy Pastor: ^you divided your 
sermon into three parts. Well, — I had the 
first part pretty well in my head, and then 
came the second part; and while I was tcym% 
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to mind that too, on comes the third part and 
puts them both out/ 

But I must not conclude these observations 
without endeavouring to reply to the inquiry 
so frequently^ and sometimes so anxiously 
put by the young Preacher: — ^To which do you 
give the preference, to written or to unwritten 
sermons ? ' It seems, however, impossible to give 
to the question a positive or specific answer at 
once. Our opinion must, in every instance, be 
regulated by the circumstances of the case. We 
must ascertain not only the qualifications of the 
Preacher, but the requirements also of the con- 
gregation. A young man who might not be 
justified in preaching extemporaneously in one 
pulpit, might do so in another pulpit with the 
greatest possible advantage to himself, and to 
his audience. And in a similar manner he 
might advantageously give an expository Lec- 
ture extemporaneously, on a week-day evening, 
to a few plain devout people, and yet shrink, 
very properly, from preaching an unwritten 
sermon before a large mixed congregation on 
the Sunday. 

But in order to assist the Inquirer in coming 
to a decision, I think I cannot do better 
than quote the judicious observations of 
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tiie late Chancellor Raikes, in his remarks on 
Clerical Education. They are the remarks of 
one of the wisest and most accomplished men 
of his dsLy^—find they shew with much fairness 
and sound discrimination the relative advan- 
tages and disadvantages of extempore preaching. 
^ One thing/' he observes, *^ seems certain, 
that tiiough tiie power of Preaching extempore 
may probably, in some degree, be gained by 
all, it is acquired vnth much greater facility 
by some men than by others ; and that if there 
is one talent which, more than another, deserves 
to be considered as a gift, it is this. Learning 
will not produce it: knowledge, imagination, 
reasoning powers, warmth of feeling, piety, and 
all tiie qualities which seem essential to minis- 
terial usefulness, may be possessed in a very 
considerable degree, and still, if they are not 
compounded in a manner which it is not for 
man to specify or describe, they may fail in 
producing tiiis result, and impede, rather than 
facilitate the power which is wished for. To 
some men, it seems to come with a sort of spon- 
taneous ease which we are unable to account 
for. In the case of others, not inferior to them 
in any quality which may seem essential to the 
&culty, it is laboured for, and laboured for in 
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yain. The thoughts rise too rapidly, or too 
slowly : the feelings are too weak to give force 
to the delivery, or so strong that they obstruct 
it; the imagination is too fertile or barren; 
and the mind which can reason powerfully and 
conclusively in the retirement of the closet, 
loses all self-possession in public, through the 
weakness of a nervous temperament, or the 
diffidence of extreme humility. In a case like 
this, it would be unjust to impose one only 
method for all, where the state of none was 
the same ; or to lay down one system to which 
every intellect and every character should be 
formed. That each system has its advantage, 
the most zealous advocates of either are found 
to concede. And since it seems impossible 
that all should adopt one plan with equal 
facility, or practise it with equal success, it 
seems best to advise, that each taking the line 
to which the peculiar frame of his mind directs 
him, should labour to excel in the manner 
which is most natural to him, without aiming 
at any laborious eminence in that for which he 
feels no bias. 

^^Each, however, should bear in mind the 
failing to which his peculiar method is most 
exposed^ and be on his guard against it. The 
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Preacher who writes his sermons must remem- 
ber, ihat compositions prepared in the study are 
apt to come out in the language of the study, 
too learned, too refined, too elevated, for common 
hearers; and he should labour to obtain clear- 
ness of statement and simplicity of language. 
Those sermons also which are written in retire- 
ment, are naturally apt to be deficient in ani- 
mation; they become essays rather than ad- 
dresses, and as such, are too often systematic, 
cold, and uuimpassioned. This evil must be 
met by awakening, even in the closet, the 
feelings of one who stands as the Minister 
of God, and who sees the eternal interests of 
his hearers at stake ; it must be met by a spirit 
of Christian love, excited by prayer and medi- 
tation. The danger which still remains, of 
coldness, must be avoided by warmth and fer- 
vour in delivery; nor can we doubt that, by 
God^s blessing on exertions such as these, all 
the peculiar evils of written compositions might 
be obviated, and as large a measure of useful- 
ness be obtained as it is possible to hope for. 

^^Nor must the extempore Preacher forget 
that his style is still more exposed to danger, 
though the voice of public feeling may speak 
strongly in its favour. That fetcility of utter-* 
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ance which probably decides his choice as to 
the line of preaching he adopts, too often leads 
him to forget the necessity of previous study 
and preparation for the pulpit The apparent 
success of his Ministry seems a conyincing 
proof of the power which accompanies it The 
crowds which are attracted are considered as 
seals, which it would be incredulity to doubt; 
and while fluency of speech and an animated 
enunciation of certain great truths, continue to 
secure their attendance, no doubt arises as to 
the blessing under which he is labouring, or 
the sufficiency of the Gospel which he preaches. 
But during all this time his hearers may only 
have been attracted to the talent which dazzled 
them, not converted to the truth as it is in 
Jesus. Their impressions may have been 
lively, but not deep. nor abiding; their views of 
the Gospel may have been strong, but neither 
full nor consistent ; and after several years of 
brilliant display and general admiration, he 
may find that his congregation is drawn away 
to some newer and more attractive rival, or 
falling into inconsistencies of doctrine or prac- 
tice which afiect the very integrity of their 
faith. Knowing that such may be the case, 
and often has been so, let the extempore 
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« 

Preacher remember, that the gift in which he 
glories, was not given to supersede the neces- 
sity of study, of meditation, of laborious cul- 
tivation of his mental powers, but to assist in 
their development, and to contribute to their 
usefulness. Like the gift of tongues in Apos- 
tolic times, it is the most specious, but it is also 
the most illusive quality in the Preacher : and 
though, when properly employed and discreetly 
used, it may be a powerful instrument of good, 
he must never lose sight of its real nature, nor 
cease to consider it merely as an instrument 
which depends on other quaUties for the good 
which it is to produce. 

^^But while there are some advantages to be 
named on this side, let not any one to whom 
God does not seem to have granted the qualities 
essential to it, be tempted to despondency on 
that account Some of those individuals whom 
the grace of God has made eminently and 
widely useful, have never seen fit to adopt the 
practice. Their heart has spoken through the 
medium of their pen; and the feeling with 
which they delivered in the pulpit, what had 
been prepared in the closet, has rescued their 
ministrations from the charge of coldness and 
languor. 
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^^Let but a sennon be prepared under the 
influence of prayer ; let it be but aimed at the 
souls of men, and be delivered from a heart 
overflowing with love to those who are addressed, 
and the difiidrence will be small, whether it lies 
on paper before the Preacher, or is only lodged 
in the recesses of his mind. Its final success 
depends upon the grace of God ; and that grace 
will generally accompany the most faithful la- 
bours and the most earnest prayers, whatever 
may have been the mode in which they have 
been exerted. 

^^Nor should we forget to bear in mind, that 
those evils which seem to belong to written ser- 
mons, may be more easily detected and avoided, 
while those which belong to the extempore 
mode, seem inherent in the system itself. The 
present practice of the Scottish church is strongly 
in favour of the adoption of written discourses ; 
and if extempore addresses are best calculated 
to produce effect^ it is probable that edification 
will be more generally promoted by those which 
are written. 

^^At all events, the dangers connected with 
extempore preaching are so many, and so ob- 
vious, that it should never be attempted by those 
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who are perhaps the most disposed to adopt it, 
by the young, the warm, and the inexperienced. 
It should be deferred till the judgment has 
gained maturity, till the mind has been en- 
riched with a large variety of knowledge, and 
till some security has been gained by these ac- 
quirements against the dangers of sameness and 
precipitancy." 



CHAPTER IX. 



DELIVERY FROM NOTES. 



This is obviously a medium plan, lying mid- 
way between preaching from a fully written 
manuscript, and preaching ^' extempore ^ as 
popularly understood. And it is obvious that 
in proportion to the length and frilness of the 
notes, and the use that is made of them in the 
pulpit, will the preaching approximate severally 
to the one or the other. 

Some Preachers have accustomed them- 
selves to the use of very full and lengthened 
notes in the pulpit, — treading them in extenso 
and filling up certain gaps and spaces extem- 
poraneously. The notes would in this case 
resemble very much in length and fulness the 
Hor(B HomiletictB of Simeon, in distinction 
from his first five hundred ^^ skeletons.^ 
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Habit may remove some of the many diffi- 
culties which seem inherent in this method; 
but I fully accord with the sentiments ex- 
pressed by another writer in his remarks upon 
what he terms " a semi-extemporaneous style.'^ 
"If any one,^ he observes, "finds this mode 
most suitable to his powers, he is right to 
adopt it But I never met with one who 
seemed to me to preach so impressively in this 
way, as others whose sermons are either en- 
tirely written, or entirely extemporary. Yet 
I have often observed an occasional off-hand 
remark made very happily. Thus Bishop Hall 
says : ^ In my poor and plain fashion I penned 
every word, in the same order as I hoped to 
deliver it, although in the expression I listed 
not to be a slave of syllables.' I think this 
better than the premeditated extemporizing of 
a part of the sermon. When a part is writteui 
and a part extemporaneous, the inherent faults 
of the two styles appear more plainly by the 
contrast : the former appears formal, the latter, 
vague and loose. I may, however, possibly 
have been unfortunate in the specimens which 
I have heard." * 

* Gresley's Ecclesiastes AngUcanus. 
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In oonfirmation of these remarks the ob- 
servations of Professor Bautain may be cited 
with advantage, though he may be somewhat 
biassed in his judgment by his strong and 
exclusive adherence to extempore delivery. 
"Notes," he observes, "may doubdess have 
their utility, especially in business speaking, 
as at the bar, at the council board, or in a 
deliberative assembly. Sometimes they are 
even necessary to remember facts, or to state 
figures. They are the material part, the 
baggage of the orator; and he should lighten 
it, and disencumber himself of his burden, 
to the utmost of his power. In truth, on 
the very occasions, when notes should seem 
to be the most needed, they are totally worth- 
less. In the most fervid moments of extem- 
poraneous speaking when light teems, and the 
sacred fire bums, when the mind is hurried 
along upon the tide of thoughts, and the tongue, 
obedient to its impulse, accommodates itself 
in a wonderful manner to its operations, you can 
no longer even read your notes on the paper. 
You see the lines without understanding 'them, 
and they become an embarrassment, instead of 
a help. Nothing so thoroughly freezes the 
oratorical flow a^ to consult those wretched 
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notes. Nothiog is so inimical to the prestige 
of eloquence ; it brings down to the common 
earth both the speaker and his audience. Try, 
then, when you have to speak, to carry all 
things in yourself, and after having, to the 
best of your ability, conscientiously prepared, 
allow yourself, filled with your subject, to be 
borne along by the current of your ideas, and 
the tide of words, and, above all, by the Spirit 
from on high, who enlightens and inspires. 
He who cannot speak unless with notes, knows 
not how to speak, nor what speaking is.^ 

But though these objections seem un- 
doubtedly to hold against persevering in such 
a system, they lose much of their force in 
reference to the Preacher who wishes thereby 
to prepare himself to be eventually an extem- 
poraneous Preacher. Thus Bishop Burnet 
recommends his young Clergyman to test the 
strength of his pinions in short passages ex- 
temporaneously. ^^He must try himself at 
smaller excursions from his fixed thoughts, 
especially in the applicatory parts, where flame 
and life are more necessary, and where a mis- 
taken word, or an unfinished period are less 
observed and sooner forgiven, than in the ex- 
planatory part, where men ought to speak 
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more severely. And as one succeeds in such 
short excursions, he may give himself a further 
scope, and so, by a long practice, he will at 
last arrive at so great an easiness both in 
thinking and speaking, that a very little medi- 
tation will serve to lay open a text to him, 
and all the matter that belongs to iti'' * 

It remains that we direct our attention to 
that use of notes, which assimilates the preach- 
ing far more to the extemporaneous method. 
In this case the notes are much shorter, and 
are designed not to be read to the audience^ 
but simply to refresh the memory of the 
Preacher in his onward course. 

In favour of this mode of preaching we 
have the testimony of many distinguished au- 
thorities, both in ancient and modem times. 
Among these Archbishop Seeker (himself an 
eminent Preacher) may be cited. After speak- 
ing at length, in one of his Charges, on the 
relative advantages of written sermons and 
extempore preaching, he recommends the use of 
written sketches^ combined with extempore 
delivery, as '^ a middle way, used by some of 
our predecessors;^' and he significantly adds, 

* Pastoral Care, chap. ix. 
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*^ Perhaps, duly managed, this would be the 
best." 

Bishop Beveridge also appears to have 
thought highly of this method, if vre may 
judge from his four volumes of sketches, under 
the title of T/tesaurus Theologicus, published 
after his death, and v?hich he appears to have 
written solely for his own use. 

Such also was the method adopted by Cecil, 
whose preaching was so greatly appreciated by 
the highly intellectual congregation to whom 
he ministered. Among the Preachers of that 
day there was none perhaps that excelled the 
celebrated Thomas Robinson, Vicar of St. 
Mary's, Leicester, with the exception of the 
still more celebrated Robert Hall, of the same 
town. In his interesting Life, by the late Rev. 
E. T. Vaughan, his mode of preaching, in early 
life from a carefully written manuscript, and in 
mature years by an extemporaneous use of 
short notes, is graphically detailed. And not 
only so, but we are there furnished with 
specimens of the notes, which Mr. Robinson 
used in the pulpit. One of these sketches 
may suffice to give the young Preacher, who 
may aspire to follow his steps, a proper notion 
on the subject. 
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2 Cor, iv. 16. 

<< For which came we faint not ; but 
though our outward man perish^ yet the in- 
ward man is renewed day by day^ 

We are anxious for the welfare of friends. 
This not wrong — but our attention too confined. 

We look to the body — ^forget the soul. 

Bodily health of great value — that of the 
soul greater. 

Is yours what you understand ? Examine. 
Text describes a prosperous state of soul 
in bodily weakness. 3 John ii. 

Consider, 
I. The renoyation of the soul. 

Beginning of life — why necessary. 
Not mere amendment of life, or reforma- 
tion. 
Faculties restored to their proper use. 
(1) Understanding. (2) Will. (8) Affec- 
tions. 
Inquire as to the reality of religion. 
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II. The gradual progress of the work. 

Life is at first in a weak state — main- 
taioed — carried on — day by day. 
Babes — children — fathers. 

Little increasings — purified as metals — 
grow as grasSy corny trees. Spreads as 
leaven — rises as a building. 

All Christians need daily provision. 

They differ — from others — from them- 
selves. 

All mourn defects — liable to fall — do 
actually depart — &c. not perfect. 

Should pray for their increase and re- 
vival, Phil. i. 9. Psalms. 

Should seek after. Phil. iii. 12 — 14. 
2 Pet. iii. 18. 

Lament sloth — earthliness — &o. 

III. Its obstructions. Various. 

Outward troubles are a test, but not 
necessarily hindrances. 

Body perishes — doomed to die — ^infirmi- 
ties — pains — sickness — age. 

Will these prevent ? No — grace triumphs. 

These may forward the work. Better 
than prosperity. 
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Drive to God — ^humble — endear Christ 

and heaven. 
Glorious sights exhibited on sick beds. 
But many are hindered by — 

remaining corruptions. 

occasional temptations. 

sad relapses. 

Apply, 

(1.) Take care by what marks you judge. 
Trust not in a mere profession. 

in great confidence or joy. 
Be not discouraged — 

though unfitted by disorder, 
though sorely tempted. 
(2.) Admire the work of God — carried on — 
his grace, his strength — preserving life 
against so much opposition, a spark of 
fire in the ocean. 
Pray — and trust — and give thanks. 

(3.) What a sad contrast in the sinner. 
More careless — confirmed — obdurate — 

mischievous — fitted for destruction. 
Mourn and weep. O fear ! 
Your outward man must perish. 
Then where must you dwell ? 
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The preceding sketch was evidently de- 
signed by the Preacher, to refresh his memory 
in the pulpit, should occasion require, and to 
keep himself within the prescribed limits of his 
subject. The notes themselves indicate no 
particular talent nor skill : the ability consisted 
in employing them as he did, in a distinguished 
and masterly manner, retaining a listening 
throng, hanging upon his lips, awed, pene- 
trated, delighted, and instructed, by his manly, 
unaffected eloquence. " Who ever heard him," 
asks his still more eloquent panegyrist,* " with- 
out feeling a persuasion that it was the man of 
God who addressed him ; or without being 
struck with the perspicuity of his statement, 
the solidity of his thoughts, and the rich 
unction of his spirit? It was the harp of 
David, which, struck with his powerful hand, 
sent forth more than mortal sounds, and pro- 
duced an impression far more deep and per- 
manent than the thunder of Demosthenes, or 
the splendid conflagrations of Cicero. The 
hearers of Mr. Robinson were too much oc- 
cupied by the subject he presented to their 
attention, to waste a thought on the speaker ; 

• The late Rev. Robert HalL 
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this occupied a second place in the order of 
their reflectioDs; but when it did occur, it 
assumed the character, not of superficial ad- 
miration, but of profound attachment. Their 
feelings towards him were not those of persons 
gratified, but benefitted, and they listened to 
his instructions, not as a source of amusement, 
but as a spring of living water. There never 
was a settled pastor, probably, who had formed 
a juster conception of the true end of preaching, 
who pursued it more steadily, or attained it to 
a greater extent He preached immortal truth 
with a most extraordinary simplicity, per- 
spicuity, and energy, in a style adapted to 
all capacities, equally removed from vulgarity 
and affected refinement; and the tribute paid 
to his exertions, consisted not in loud ap- 
plauses; it was of a higher order; it con- 
sisted of penitential sighs, holy resolutions of 
a determination of the whole soul for God, 
and such impressions on the spirits of men as 
will form the line of separation betwixt the 
happy and the miserable to all eternity." 

From the Memoir* of this distinguished 
preacher, it appears that during the first seven 

• See His life, by the late Bev. E. T. Vaughan, M. A. 
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years of his ministry, he composed all his 
sermons before preaching, and delivered them 
without alteration or addition from the manu- 
scripts he had prepared. After that period he 
preached from short notes, such as have been 
given in the preceding specimen. These 
contained the main divisions of his subject, 
and a sketch of all the leading ideas which he 
meant to introduce, together with his formal 
references to Scripture. The impression pro- 
duced by his written, and by his extemporary 
sermons, is said to have been much the same ; 
only it was remarked that he was slower and 
more deliberate in the delivery of these than of 
the former. 



CHAPTER X. 



MEMOBITER DELIVERY, 



On this mode of preaching (by which I mean 
the delivery of the words of a sermon from 
memory in extensoj I need ^ay but little. It 
is a mode commended by few, and adopted by 
still fewer. 

How generally soever the custom of deliver- 
ing sermons from memory may prevail on 
the Continent, in Scotland, or among Noncon- 
formists in our own country, it has never found 
a congenial soil in the Church of England. An 
attempt, indeed, was once made to establish 
the custom in the reign of the Second Charles, 
but it failed altogether, in spite of His Ma- 
jesty's injunctions to the Vice Chancellors of 
our Universities, that the Preachers, especially 
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before the Court, should lay aside the practice 
of reading their sermons, and that ^^ihey 
should deliver them both in Latin and Eng- 
lish by memory, or without book, as being a 
way of preaching which His Majesty judgeth 
most agreeable to the use of all foreign 
churches, to the custom of the University 
heretofore, and the nature and intendment of 
that holy exercise.** 

The frequency of preaching in these days in 
our Parish Churches, as compared with former 
times, to say nothing of parochial visitation, 
would prevent the possibility of "memoriter'* 
preaching, except in very rare instances, where 
much leisure and a very retentive memory may 
be found happily combined. 

But even if it were practicable would it be 
desirable ? Would not the repetition of a ser- 
mon from memory be objectionable in itself? 
Would it not appear, in most cases at leasts 
as Archbishop Seeker pointedly describes it, 
^^like the saying of a lesson**? Nothing in 
my opinion would be more likely to impair the 
force, the pathos, and the general characteristics 
of a good delivery. The constant effort to re- 
call the words from memory would so engross 
the mind, that no room would be left for the 
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play of the affections or for attention to the 
requirements or graces of elocution.* 

Instances^ doubtless, sometimes occur in 
which the memory is not only so retentive, but 
so ready and quick in its motions, that scarcely 
an effort is required by the speaker to repeat 
even a lengthened oration ^^ literatim et ver- 
batim,^ \ Such cases, however, are excep- 
tional, and yield no encouragement whatever 
to speakers of only ordinary powers of reten- 
tion and response. 



* The celebrated Epigram upon a Member of Parliament 
remarkable for the exquisite finish which he gave to his two 
or three annual " memoriter" speeches, and at the same time 
for his apparent want of feeling and pathos in their deliveiy, 
reads an instructive lesson on this point. 



«< 



You say has no heart, but I deny it : 

He has a heart, and gets his speeches by it." 



f Scaliger declared that in his youth he could repeat 
above 100 verses after reading them over only once. 



APPENDIX. 



ON THE PRINCIPLES, 

PHYSIOLOGICAL, MENTAL, AND GRAMMATICAL, 

OF ORAL DELIVERY. 

Fbom the christian OBSERVER* 

If the practice of elocution had improved in pro- 
portion to the number of books which have been 
written upon it, it would long ago have attained no 
slight degree of advancement. Yet to this hour 
how few public speakers deliver themselves even 
passably well ; and how rare is it to find one who, 
with the higher intellectual qualities of composition, 
combines the elocutionary aids of strength, melody, 
harmony, expression, and the niunerous legitimate 

* January, 1835. See also several excellent papers on 
Preaching in former volumes of this valuable periodical; 
which, commencing in the year 1802, under the auspices of 
the father of the great historian Macaulay, is still recording 
its "observations" on men and measures connected with 
"Christianity." 
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graces which constitute a pleasing and impressiye 
address ? Such being the fact, what are the causes 
of the deficiency ? 

The first and most obvious cause is, that, among 
the large body of persons who are professionally 
called upon to speak in public, comparatively 
few devote themselves, as an important portion 
of their early training, to the diligent study of 
elocution. Most of the treatises which are likely to 
fidl into the hands of a student, are rather calculated 
to teach the art of composition than that of speak-^ 
ing : they are treatises on eloquence, not elocution ; 
rhetoric, not delivery: so that what the ancients 
considered the first, the second, and the third re- 
quisite in eloquence, — call it "pronunciation," or 
*' delivery," or by whatever name, — is almost entirely 
neglected. That it should be so neglected is as- 
tonishing, if we consider its importance to every 
public speaker. Were half the labour bestowed 
upon the cultivation of solid manly elocution, which 
is given to attainments of far inferior value, many a 
public speaker would be rendered audible, impres- 
sive, and interesting, who is at present unable, with 
large mental powers and excellent matter, to com- 
mand common attention. Men of reading are so 
much and so justly in the habit of bestowing their 
chief solicitude upon the intrinsic value of what 
they utter, that they are apt to neglect the mechani- 
cal part of their office. They are perhaps even 
disg^ted at witnessing the admiration often lavished 
on the most jejune compositions delivered ¥dth 
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agreeable fluency, and they rather despise, than wish 
to attain, what they consider only a passport to 
vain popularity. Yet surely it does not become a 
wise man to neglect any guileless instrument of 
usefulness. The musical composer does not think it 
sufficient to write good music; he knows that it 
requires to be skilfully performed; and the same 
applies to every species of public address. 

But this leads us to another cause of the neglect 
of this initiatory study, which is, that public speakers 
are not in general aware how much may be done by 
judicious management to improve their delivery. 
They impute their deficiencies too hastily to unavoid- 
able causes; they have weak limgs, or imperfect 
organs of voice or articulation; they cannot get 
over * natural defects ;* it is impossible for them to 
speak more loudly, distinctly, or forcibly ; and thus, 
in the ignorance of despair, they never seriously 
make the attempt. But has it never occurred to 
such persons, that some of the greatest masters of 
public speaking have been men who actually laboured 
imder some physical impediment, which they were 
obliged with much care to strive against, till in the 
effort they at length surpassed others who had no 
such inconvenience ; while, on the other hand, it 
frequently happens that where nature, as the phrase 
is, has done much, the favoured party does nothing; 
so that in the end the hare is outstripped by the 
tortoise. 

If the pupils of teachers of elocution become 
less effective or plea^dng speakers than they would 
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otherwise have been, this must arise either icom the 
rules which they have adopted being unsound, or 
from their not being well mellowed in their practice. 
Demosthenes probably enimciated the letter rAo, for 
a considerable time after his attention to the subject, 
much worse than before he attempted to correct his 
£Etult ; and had he listened to the advice of ignorant 
auditors he would probably have been dissuaded 
from continuing his efforts.* Every student who 
is beginning carefully to amend his reading or speak- 
ing, must be prepared for the exclamation, * Well, if 
that is learning to speak, may I never be condemned 
to hear such speaking again ! ' He must feel that 



* The case of Demosthenes is often cited, but we have 
never seen it physiologically considered. What, for in- 
stance, was the benefit of his ronmng up a hill while de- 
claiming ? and also of patting pebbles in his mouth f 

In imitation of his example, students of elocntlon have 
been very frequently recommended to iiin up a hill declaim- 
ing. Thus Dr. Bailey, in his " Art of Pronunciation and 
Singing," says : " To acquire a long breath, and strengthen 
the lungs, there can be found perhaps no better method 
than to run often up some ascent, especially in the morning, 
without suffering the lungs to play quick, in the manner 
called panting.** The rationdle of this advice is to strength- 
en the muscles of respiration, so that they may act 
forcibly ; yet at the same time to gain such vigour in the 
little muscle that closes the glottis, and such command over 
it, as to be able to keep the wind-chest air-tight, so that it 
may be capable of sustaining a strong pressure from the 
ribs and diaphragm, without bursting open till directed to 
do so at the volition of the speaker. If the valve lets out 
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his object is to speak naturally, forcibly, and appro- 
priately, without any affected tones or cadences; and 
ihat what may appear for a time awkward, is but a 
step towards being natural : it is an effort to leave 
off what was incorrect, or feeble, or ill-judged, or 
ungraceful, and to substitute something better. 
A young man at college, who should determine to 
leave off the mouthing and artificial intonation with 
which he was accustomed to spout a public-school 
declamation, would probably at first find his utter- 
ance, when not thus stilted, miserably tame; and 
practice and good judgment would be required to 
throw his energies into a right channel. A few 
partial faults may be easily eradicated ; but to im- 
leam a whole tissue of wrong habits of early life, 
requires a taste, a feeling, an ear, and a perseverance, 
which few persons possess. 

We shall not attempt to detail the various causes 
why public speakers so often acquire unpleasing modes 
of address ; but one of them is the following :— 
Ordinary speaking is a sort of miniature, in which 
blemishes and defects, though they may be numerous, 
are too minute to be noticed ; but the same picture, 
when magnified to the proportions of public speak- 

the air before sufficient muscular vigour is impressed upon 
the chest, there is no power of adequate vibration in the 
> larynx for forcible vocality. To know the design of the 
practice is to aid the object; for it is not convenient for 
every student to run up hills declaiming: but considerable 
accessions of theoretic and laryngeal vigour may be attaiQed, 
by due exercise and habit, even in a chamber. 
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ing, becomes more conspicuous, and each part 
occupies a large share of observation. Many a 
person will pronounce a sentence with tolerable 
correctness in ordinary conversation, who, if called 
upon to repeat it in a slow and deliberate manner, 
will betray a variety of &ults, which before were 
scarcely discernible. This happens still more fre- 
quently in reading than in speaking ; and most of all 
in addressing a large auditory. For this reason, 
among others, the clergy, generally speaking, are 
£Eur from being the best public speakers Their 
manner, whether cheerfrd or grave, slow or rapid, 
inflected or monotonous, or however differing in 
other respects, is often unnaturcd. To read or speak 
to a large auditory, especially in a church, and on a 
sacred subject, in a manner really natural, is a 
difficult attainment. Every thing conspires to 
prevent, in many cases, even the attempt. But 
supposing the attempt made, the first error would 
probably be an appearance o£ familiarity ; but this 
is not natural ; for nothing is, or ought to be, less 
natmral than &miliarity in such a place and on such 
an occasion. To avoid familiarity therefore, pompous- 
ness, or declamation, or artificial intonation, is per- 
haps resorted to : besides which, the time is set too 
fast or too slow ; the inflections are either almost 
monotonous, or are varied to a rant ; in short, the 
whole is any thing but natural. 

Indeed, the very circumstance of wishing to 
speak with force, or with pathos, or even with loud- 
ness, so as to be heard by a considerable assembly, 
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IB almost sure both to magnify habitual fiaults, and 
to create new ones. To recur to a former allusion : 
there are few men whose ordinary speaking is 
sufficiently correct to bear being magnified to the 
size necessary for a public address: * besides which, 
in general the magnifying process is accompanied by 
another, which, to keep up the metaphor, may be 
compared to the unequal operation of certain optical 
glasses,which not only enlarge but distort the image. 
If, for example, a person is somewhat too nasal, or 
buccinal, or pectorial, or guttural, or dental, or sibi- 
lant, in his ordinary speech (and there are few 



* The first lesson of a teacher of elocution is to direct 
the student to pronounce deliberately and forcibly all the 
elementary sounds of the language (which are more nu- 
merous than the letters of the alphabet) ; and in most cases 
it is found that he cannot do this with precision ; that he 
esimot either give the correct sound, or sustain it for a pro- 
longed time. He cannot, as it were, tol fa his speech. 
The unintelligible sounds known by the name of * London 
cries ' are an exemplification of the difficulty which an un- 
educated person finds in speaking loudly and slowly what he 
can speak well enough in conversation. If the itinerant 
tried to give the right articulation, he could not : he speaks 
by rote, but he cannot analyse the several elements. The 
same remark applies in its degree to not a few public 
speakers. A vowel passes off glibly in current speech; but 
a public speaker must learn to dwell upon, and prolong and 
swell it, without whining, or ranting, or drawling. If he 
cannot rehearse the single elements, a, «, t, o, u, &(i, in this 
manner separately, as an exercise, how can he duly fill them 
out in solemn speech ? 
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speakers who have no such faults), the defect will 
be flu: more visible in public speaking, where he 
exerts himself with more energy. Again, different 
persons employ, in different proportions, different 
parts of the organs of Toice and articulation — for 
almost every man has some parts of his organs of 
speech better formed or developed than the others, 
and on which, therefore, he learns principally to 
depend; or he has been accustomed, by morbid 
habit, to admit this undue preponderance : — ^when, 
therefore, he exerts himself in public speakii^, the 
favoured part will naturally take more than its due 
share of the extra burden. This will destroy the 
whole symmetry of speech. The question is imme- 
diately asked, 'Why does not that man speak in 
public as he does in private ? ' The just answer 
might be, 'He did not know how to do so.' A 
correct volition is not sufBcient ; knowledge and 
practice are necessary to render most persons able 
to speak in public as they do in private. To say 
nothing of timidity, anxiety, and various other affec- 
tions of mind, which might disturb the balance, a 
speaker, even when he has most self-possession, 
when he is really affected with his subject, and has 
everything in his fiivour, may still find it difficult to 
be natural when placed in a situation so artificial as 
that described. 

A clergyman has greater difficulties to contend 
with than a barrister. A legal advocate usually 
addresses but a few individuals, and these at no 
great distance. His subjects also are of ordinary 
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occurrence; and eyerything unnatural would be 
injurious to his cause. He therefore must appear 
as if really iaiking^ only with more than usual pathos 
and energy. The voice thus assumes nearly its 
regular conversational pitch; indeed, it would be 
dif&cult to speak imder such circumstances in any 
other, except where the speaker has occasion to 
declaim, which does not come into the present con- 
sideration. A coimsellor could not address a judge 
in the pitch and tones employed by many clergymen 
in large churches : he must literally ialk : he may 
be swift or slow, forcible or feeble, pathetic or face- 
tious, but he must talk. This keeps him within due 
bounds. Whatever may be his zeal for his client, 
his professional eagerness, or the stimulus of oppo- 
sition, his voice must be conversational. 

But a clergyman is usually placed imder very 
different circujnstances. Ordinarily, he reads, in- 
stead of speaks, which of itself is one deviation from 
nature. Then again his auditory is at a distance, 
and perhaps not always alive to the subject; and 
there is nothing in the shape of reply or contradic- 
tion to keep alive the feeling of reality. There is 
therefore danger of becoming, on the one hand, 
careless and monotonous, or, on the other, declama- 
tory. Determined to be heard, he pours forth an 
undue volume of voice, without sufficient articulation 
and vibration. This may lead to a habit of being 
clamorous without being forcible ; a habit the 
opposite of that of being energetic without being 
noisy. A speaker who thus unfairly uses his wind 
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instniment is in danger of losing his voice, as has 
been the lot of many clergymen of great zeal. But 
a speaker who depends more on the stringed part of 
his instrument, and makes himself heard and felt by 
yibration rather than by noise, seldom injures either 
his voice or constitution by public speaking. 

K a yoimg man, on first taking Holy Orders, 
resolutely determined, till the habit became familiar, 
to be distinctly heard in a large auditory, without 
Tnnlring more notse than he finds easy io his own 
organs of speech and to his neighbours' ears, he 
would naturally be led to vibrate his sounds, in the 
manner which is observable in the impressive parts 
of the elocution of a good speaker. In really power- 
ful yet easy speaking, scarcely a muscle of the face 
is in a state of tension ; the mouth assumes an intel- 
ligent placidity, which indicates that every fibre 
and cartUage vibrates freely with every sound that 
issues from the windpipe, thus augmenting its 
fulness, variety, and impressiveness of intonation.* 



* The common direction to young clergymen, to look at 
the most distant part of their auditory, and to address them, 
tends, {/ not rightly tmderstood, to strain the voice. In 
speaking to a person at a distance, we naturally raise our 
pitch ; and we could not long speak thus without raving and 
hoarseness. What a public speaker should desire to attain, 
is due loudness, not shriUness; not a high pitch of voice, 
hut force in his natural pitch. If a young clergyman 
would learn to be heard by the most distant person in his 
audience without straining his voice, he should pitch it at 
its conversational height, and try to speak with sufficient 
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We would not be understood to mean that 
all the elementary discipline which we have de- 
scribed is needful for every person when first he 
begins to speak in public. Some men have a voice 
so powerful, that even their ordinary sounds are 
sufficient to fill a large building ; and others have 
had correct principles mellowed into practice in 
their childhood, without their knowledge. Mr. 
Pitt was a powerful public speaker at the age of 
twenty years ; but it was because, in addition to 
great native powers, he had been early instructed 
by his illustrious parent ; so that he had little or 
nothing to unlearn. This, however, is not often the 
ease ; for it does not often happen that a Pitt has a 
Chatham for the tutor of his infancy and childhood. 
Mr. Pitt had only to magnify his ordinary con- 
versation to render it fit for public speaking: the 
elements were correct. 



To the foregoing observations, the following may 
not improperly be added. They are taken firom a 
paper in the Christian Observer, for March, 1835. 

'Permit me to 

recal to your own recollection, and to that of your 
readers, a paper in your volume for 1821, under the 



loudness and force in that key, but avoid being betrayed 
into a higher note. The organs of speech will gradually 
strengthen themselves in the proper key; and the speech 
will thus be audible without being unnaturaL 
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signature of * Pastor/ (which was reprinted and 
circulated among some of the young men in Cam- 
bridge, by our yenerable Mend Mr. Simeon, without 
any secret being made of the authorship of the 
paper,) containing some yaluable suggestions, in his 
own striking manner, which will bear repetition in 
your columns, especially as some of your present 
readers may not have the volume for 1821 before 
them. Your venerable correspondent appears to 
have concurred by anticipation with yourself^ in 
considering the usual habits of clerical enuneiation 
as an * usnatural and artificial ' mode of speaking ; 
and also in what you have said of the impropriety 
of the oft-repeated recommendation to regulate the 
voice by looking at a distant auditor, which is 
almost sure to cause an undue exaltation of ' pitch ; ' 
—instead of determining to keep the pitch at its 
natural conversational height, but giving to the 
voice, by effort and practice, due loudness, vibration 
and intensity, and also by clearly articulating every 
element. I have heard Mr. Simeon himself * thrill 
an audience' as you express it, in a voice scarcely 
audible : while many injudicious speakers bellow 
inarticulate volumes of soimd, to the serious distress 
of their own chest and windpipe, and the tympana 
of the ears of their auditors, but with little access 
either to the understanding or the heart. 
Mr. Simeon's directions are as follow : — 
* Diaconus. Is there any thing against which 
you would particularly guard me in delivering 
mj sermons.^ 
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^ Pastor. Yes : guard against speaking in an 
unnatural and artificial Toice. 

' D. I am glad you have mentioned tliis : for 
I perceive that almost every minister in the pulpit, 
speaks in a voice which he never uses on any other 
occasion: and I am weU assured, that it is that 
which makes sermons in general so uninteresting. 
Can you teU me how I may manage to find, as it 
were, my natural voice ? 

* P. Yes : before you read your sermon at home, 
speak some sentence in a whisper to your chair, or 
writing desk, if you please, as to a living object ; 
and then supjiose this imaginary auditor to recede 
from you to the distance of five yards, ten yards, 
twenty yards, and strengthen your voice progres- 
sively in proportion to the distance : and then again, 
suppose him to approach you gradually, in the man- 
ner in which he had receded, and let the force of 
your voice proportionably abate, till on account of 
his proximity, you find a whisper will sufl&ce. Do 
this ; and if your whisper at the beginning and 
end be a natural whisper, you may be sure that you 
have kept your natural voice. If you speak to two 
thousand people, you should not rise to a different 
key, but still preserve your customary pitch. The 
only difference you are to make, is from the piano 
to the forte of the same note. You know that on a 
violoncello, you may soimd scarcely to be heard : or, 
that you may strike it with such force, that it shall 
twang again. So it is with your voice : it is by the 
strength and not by the elevation of it that you are 
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heard. Tou will remember that a whole discourse 
is to be deliyered : and if you get into an unnatural 
key, you will both injure yourself and weary your 
audience. 

' D. And is this the plan you would recommend 
for reading the prayers ? 

' P. No : I have an easier and better plan for 
that. Neyer read the prayers, but prat/ them. 
Utter them precisely as you would if you were 
addressing the Almighty, in the same language 
in your secret chamber : only, of course, you must 
strengthen your voice as in the former case.' 
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